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The Reading Problem Solved 


FIVE-CENT 


by using the 


CLASSICS as REGULAR READERS 
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oA Qhoter Literature. 
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Why not try them? 


You will be astonished at the results. 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 
copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


2 

3 
II 
12 
73 
74 
77 
109 
110 
143 
144 


FIRST GRADE 


( Large Type 


/Esop’s Fables—1 


“sop’s kables—z2 


Selections from .Esop—1 
Selections from AZsop—2 
Story of the Buds 
What Annie Saw 
Flower Friends I. 


(Nature Stories) 


The Butterfly Baby 


Plant Babies 
Babes of the Wood 
3abes of the Meadow 


SECOND GRADE 


Little Red Riding Hood 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Roots and Stems 

Bird Friends 

Flower Friends II. 

Flower Friends III. 

Legends of the Springtime I. 
Robinson Crusoe _ I. 
Robinson Crusoe II. 
Robinson Crusoe III. 
Robinson Crusoe IV. 
Children of History J. 
Children of History TI. 
Legends of the Springtime II. 
Fi ywer World 


(Brush Studies for Seat Work) 


Order by number. 
















































































36 
A 


43 
44 
45 
46 
48 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
68 
69 


7° 


THIRD GRADE 








Price, 5 cents a 


THIRD GRADE — Continued 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 71 Story of Irving 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—z2 72 Story of Pocahontas 
Story of Bryant 81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Selections from Grimm—1 95 Stories of Revolution I. 
Selections from Grimm—2 (Lexington and Concord) 
Stories from Garden and Field I. 96 Stories of Revolution II. 
Stories from Garden and Field II. (British Driven from Boston) 
Story of Columbus, 4 101 Stories of Revolution III. 
Story of Israel Putnam (Battle of Long Island) 
Story of William Penn 120 Liberty Bell 
Story of Washington 
Story of Franklin 
ae _ FOURTH GRADE 
Story of Webster 
Story of Lincoln 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Story of Lowell 82 Story of Holmes 
Story of Tennyson 83 Story of La Salle 
Story of Whittier 89 Story of Longfellow 
Story of Cooper g0 De Soto 
Story of Fulton gt Marquette 
Story of the Pilgrims 98 Story of Boone 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 99 Pioneers of the West 
Story of Eli Whitney 100 Fremont and Carson 
Story of Edison 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
Story of Hawthorne 104 Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 
Story of S. F. B. Morse 105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
Story of James Watt 107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
Story of the Norsemen 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 
Puss in Boots 125 Selections from Longfellow 
Story of Stevenson 193 Joan of Arc 
Send for list of Classics for higher grades. . 
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22 CHALK MODELING ~ 





THE NEW METHOD OF MAP DRAWING 


—Fully Illustrated — 


Including Introduction and Suggestive Lessons on the Use of the [aps 


By IDA CASSA HEFFRON, 


Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, Ill. ; Lecturer and Instructor in Pedagogics in Art College for Teachers, University of Chicago. 





Relief maps or representation of relief maps are 
absolutely essential to the intelligent teaching of 
geography. The most effective means that I have 
seen employed for the production of such maps is 
the chalk modeling so long and successfully taught 
by Miss Ipa C. Herrron. 1 can think of no other 
contribution to present text-books which would be of 
so great service to the teachers as a book from which 
they may learn chalk modeling, to the end that any 
portion of a continent or country may be placed in 
relief before the eyes of the children on whatever 
scale the teacher desires. 

I have known Miss Herrron’s work for the last 
fifteen years and commend it without reserve. 
O. T. Brieut, Chicago, Jil. 


It gives me great pleasure to commend Miss 
Herrron’s work to the attention of school officers, 
and to school teachers who desire assistance along the 
lines of expression in school work. Her large prac- 
tical experience in teaching children in all the grades 
of public school work, furnishes a substantial basis 
for most excellent instruction in her chosen field. 

Whatever success may have attended the intro- 
duction of Nature Study into this school has been 
largely due to her intelligence and skill in directing 
the work in drawing, painting and modeling. 

Wixepur 8. Jackman, Teacher of Natural Science, 
Cook County Normal School. 


The value of Drawing and Modeling as modes 
of expression cannot be over-estimated. Every sub- 
ject taught in our schools gains new power and life, 
as the brush or pencil, the clay or tool, tells its own 
truth concerning it. Literature, History, Science 
and Geography gain an immensely added value ; 
each one becomes a living thing if the teacher pos- 
sess the power to illustrate her subject. In Geog- 
raphy especially, the Chalk Modeling originated 
by Miss Herrron, while teacher of Drawing in the 
Cook County Normal School, is of incalculable value. 
In fact to those in whose schools it has been intro- 
duced, the wonder is that pupils ever comprehend 
the subject without its revealing and interpreting 
aid. 

Kate Starr Ketwoae, 
Prin. of Lewis School, Englewood, Il. 


I have seen the results of Miss Ipa Cassa 
Herrron’s work in teaching Drawing, Painting, 
Modeling and Illustrative Drawing, and Chalk 
Modeling in Structural Geography, and I consider 
her work of the highest importance. It gives to 
training teachers, and teachers of general experience 
as well, a newer and deeper insight into the truth 
that Drawing with its allied subjects is a form of 
expression. 

Jesse Lowe Smirn, 
Supt. of Schools, Lexington, Ill. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
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_ FOUR TWENTIETH 


CENTURY PRIMERS 


That Should be in Every Primary School 








OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 
By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha 


Colored Illustrations. Price, 30 cents. 








| I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s 
Primer,”’ the best book of its kind which I have seen. Its 
best feature is that it contains so much information — a new 
idea in books for beginners. 
MarGARET C. BEER, Valparaiso, Ind. 








THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 


By F. GRACE SEYSIOUR. 


Colored IIlustrations. Boards, Price, 30 Cents. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

I have examined with much care the GOOD TIME PRIMER by 
Miss Seymour, and take occasion to say that this is in my opinion one 
of the most excellent primary reading-books that I have ever seen. It is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain 
to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader 
I know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is 
hard to see how a better reading-book than this can be made. 

ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 








THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
By E. NORRIS. 


Fully lilustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, 
‘¢The Story of Hiawatha,’ and am charmed. I think 
I never quite saw the beauty of the poem before myself, 
and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 
GERTRUDE MEADER, Zansworth, N. H. 
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IN MYTHLAND 


By fl. HELEN BECKWITH, 
Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaption of Greek and Roman myths 
or young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic litera- 
ture when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith has done, there will 
be no trouble in making such books popular and useful. 





Supt. J. Bascock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Some Charming Favorites 





Hiawatha 


Paper Edition, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. 


J. MiLispauGH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 


Stories of the Red Children 


By Dorotuy Brooks. Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Large type. 


It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and 1omance about the life of the R.d men. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illu-trated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Black Beauty 


By ANA SEWELL. 
Illustrated. Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 
The “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the horse. 


Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Charmingly illustrated 


with new half-tone engravings. 


The most beautiful cdition of this 


popular work. 





Price, 50 cents. 


Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard 
or, Stories about 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 
Rice, etc. 







CUPBOARD 


“- OR + 








Stories ApouT 
Tea, Copree. 
SUGAR, RICE, Ere 


By Mary and ELIZABETH KIRBY. 


Illustrated. 
ey 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


ligaberh Kyrb 
mee: 7 Cloth, 40 cents. 





Adopted by the Illinois 
Circle. 


Reading 














In Mythland 
By M. HELEN BecxwitTn. 


Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Roman myths 
for young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic literature 
when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, there will be no 
trouble in making such books popular and useful. 


Supt. J. W. BaBcock, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


AEsop’s Fables 
(Large Type Edition) 








The pages are in large primer type, 
with all xew and hard words placed at 
the head of cach lesson asin the usual 
primary reading books, 


Vols. I. and II, Illustrated. 











Price, Boards, 30 cents each; 














Cloth, 40 cents each. 





I have carefully examined the little volume entitled “ Aisop’s Fables,” 
by Mcxa Pratt. I have used them with my own children following the 
first reader. The books charm the children and through reading them 
they learn to love to read. 

They can be profitably used as a supplementary reader in second 
grade, and for that purpose I know of nothing else in buok form equal 
tothem. They are /iterature. 

O. T. BRIGHT, Covnty Supt. Schools, Chicago, Jil, 


Water Babies 


Edited for YOUNGEST READERS by 
Cora R. Woopwarp. 
Illustrated. 


Large type. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


The Adventures 
of a Brownie 


As Told to My Child. 
By DinaH M. Muu oc, author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Alice’s Adventures 
: in Wonderland 


By Lewis CARROLL. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Histories 





SECOND GRADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 











STORIES 
or THe 


Large type edition. Illustrated. UNITED STATES 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; FOR 
Cloth, 40 cents. YOUNGEST READERS 
The supply of supplementary reading Of> 


for a grade or two in advance of this 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 
writing fo the children interesting 
matter. 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 





























Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dororny Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 
children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers of race and 
centuries of time fade.away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s well-known charm in story telling has never shown better than 
in this little book. The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of the lives of Colum- 


bus—Washington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin, 





Stories of Our Authors. 


Illustrated. Trice, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 
Alcott. 

Everyone knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of these 
men. These anecdotes have been woven to- 
gether and written in simple, disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 
ond year grade or to the third year grade. 





THIRD GRADE. 


Stories of 








Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 





Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


a oF 
o GREAT ; Cloth, 40 cents. 
- INVENTORS 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — 
H E MACOMBER 


E Morse — Edison — with graphic 
IE pUcATIONAL 
PususninG ©. 





stories of their wonderful discov- 




















eries and inventions. 








Stories of 








American 
Pioneers. 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 




















— Fremont — Kit Carson. 











7 Stories of 
STORIES Colonial Children 
COLONIAL Price, Boards, 40 cents; 
CHILDREN 






Cloth, 60 cents. 


Every story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chi/d’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the children in the churches that 
are described; the children at the 
first Thanksgiving; the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 
the colonial times. 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Street, Boston. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 




















NATURE READERS | 


| FOR ALL GRADES. 





FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle book by Miss 
Chase takes the palm for originality. Beside this crowning charm, it is 
crisp and bright on every page. The text of the book seems to be 
sifted and all the useless words taken out. One reads on and on in each 
brief chapter wondering what is coming, till finally the denouement brings 
a surprise and a smile. ‘There are no useless explanations in the stories. 
The children must think and be alert to get the meaning of them. The 
illustrations are instinct with naturalness and life. All primary teachers 
will find tnis book to be a help in their seed lessons and in the germina- 
tion story that has to be told over again every spring. The children 
will never fail to be interested in these early plant lessons with this 
book to brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 


ad 


Some of Our Friends. 


Illus. 
For First Year. 
manner. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
Interesting stories of animals told in a charming 
Easy reading for very little children. 


o 
Buds, Stems and Roots. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
A charming book for the little folks, encouraging a love of plant life 
yet giving valuable information for stories. 


* . 


Our Flower Friends. 


Illus. Large type. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 
Nature Stories for Youngest 


Readers. 


By ANNA C. Davis Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Embellished with colored photographic illustrations. Large type. 
You are to be congratulated upon the illustrations in your Vature 
Stores for Youngest Readers, Little children will get more from 
these than from the text, good as it is. 
Henry T. BAILEY, Supt. of Drawing, Mass. 


ad 


Introduction to Leaves from 


Nature. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. The exercises are 
graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of the child a new 
word or two as he advances. 


Stories from Birdland. 


Fully Illus. Vols. I. and II. 


As to the literary quality and accuracy of these books we need only to 
say that they are by the successful author of Stories from Animal Land, 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 


Stories from Garden and Field. 


Illus. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing” that has been needed.— Primary Education. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


a 


Our Friends of the Field. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS. 


Flower Folks, or Stories 


from Flowerland. 


By Mara L. Pratt. Vols, I. and II. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


# 


Little 


Boards, 30 cents; 


Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KEtty. Vols. [., IL., III. 
Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, each. 


»* 


Illus. 


Hiawatha. 


With Notes. Paper Edition. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. 


10 cents, 


J. MILtspaucH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 
a 


Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard ; 
or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, 
Sugar, Rice, etc. 


By MAry and ELIZABETH KIRBY. 
Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Stewart & Coe’s First Daysin School $.25 
Te Dalowin Prices 20 Imparts 
Crosby’s Our Little Book fur Little 
Folks .30 
Poland’s First Book for Pen or Pencil. Energy 
Parts I. and II., each, per dozen 72 
Swinton’s Talking with the Pencil .30 
Lane’s Stories for Children -25 HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Shaw’s Big People and Little People 
of Other Lands .30 The most agreeable and 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers 35 effective remedy for relieving 
Brewster & Thomas’s Song Stories Languor and Exhaustion, so 
and Songs for Children .60 



















common in the spring and 








ali ‘ , 
F ae . . anes meine - oe _ summer months. Its nutrient 
ae ‘ UPP amentary First Renter Y and tonic effects give tone and 
siaapemnbetmarad ‘ vigor to the entire system. 
Standard Supplementary Readers: 
Easy Steps for Little Feet .25 Taken before retiring, quiets 
Golden Book of Choice Reading .30 the nerves and induces refreshing 
Book of Tales .50 sleep. 
Wood’s Companion First Reader 18 
For Sale by Druggists. 
No better books have ever been published for 
primary grades. Copies sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 
AMERICAN BOOK: COPPANY 
New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 




















WATER COLORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


By MILTON BRADLEY 





HIS book is just what its name implies, a practical hand book for the useof all who desire 
to teach the use of Water Colors, and the instruction which it attempts to give is in 
accord with the very latest and most approved principals. 

The teaching is plain and concise, the book being written by one who has had much ex- 
perience in employing artists and personally directing their work. He has, also, for fifty 
years made professional use of Water Colors, and has watched the growth of this line of art 
work in the public estimation and the steady improvement in the colors put on the market. 


This volume should be on the desk of every teacher where Water Colors are used. 


Bound in an attractive board cover, price, $0.25. 





Address Dept. B. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


1235 Arch 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








11 East 16th S8t., 
NEW YORE. 





515 Grand Building, 
ATLANTA. 


122 McAlister St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Number 7 


“Not Rule but Service” 


The ambition to rule because one is in a position to 
enforce commands is petty and ignoble. It is most 
humiliating when we see it illustrated by teachers. 

“I don’t say I was a very good teacher, but I do 
say I had good order,’’ said a young teacher at the 
close of her first term. ‘Good order’”’ is not good if 
secured in any other way than by tactful manage- 
ment and good teaching. School-room order, con- 
sidered by itself, is as mechanical and soulless as the 
movements of an artificial skeleton. Let none boast 
of their power to ‘make children mind,’ merely 
for the sake of compelling obedience. It is but using 
one’s official position to cower the helpless. 

This is no plea for disorder. No good work can be 
done in a disorderly school-room; but. interested 
children absorbed in their work afte not disorderly, 
neither are they puppets. 

Not rule but service. What does this mean? 
Does it mean anything less than that the teacher is 
subject to the law of service to her children from the 
moment she comes in contact with them? Not only 
service to teach them so imany hours a day, and to 
prepare them for the next grade, but the higher 
spiritual service that seeks to understand them individ- 
ually, to search out their needs, to correct wrong 
tendencies, and to start them in a life course for which 
they are best adapted. 

‘‘ Harold graduates at Harvard this year,” wrote a 
proud father to a primary teacher, “but his college 
course began when he entered your room twenty years 
ago.” The boy came the incarnation of heedlessness. 
This teacher touched the spring of his inner nature 
and his life action had a different motive. This was 
service. In the same class was a shy, backward, 
unsatisfactory girl. The teacher discovered she was 
an artist to her finger tips, sent for the mother, a con- 
ference followed, and the little girl was started on her 
future career awakened and happy. This, too, was 
service. It was remarkable how lost the parents felt 
when their children left this teacher. ‘ We always 
knew something about our children,” they said, ‘ as 
long as they stayed with you.’’ What an unconscious 
tribute to the watchful unselfish spirit of service that 
animated the heart and life of this unostentatious 
woman. 

The teacher who takes up a new.class in September 
is overwhelmed with opportunities to serve these little 
ones, even as the Master served humanity. This boy 
is inattentive ;—Does he hear well? Has he perfect 
eyesight? This little girl enunciates badly ;—Are the 
physical organs free from obstructions? Another is 
sullen ;—Is it fear, bad management at home, or the 
loneliness and discouragement that come to children 
that we never dream of? The restless, forlorn, poorly 
dressed, bad-tempered child;—Did he have enough 
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breakfast? Is another deceitful? Perhaps he has 
never known the joy and pride of being trusted and 
believed in? In fact, there is not one child among 
them all that does not need to be studied in the true 
spirit of helpfulness. The home influences must be 
known and analyzed, the mental bent discovered, the 
peculiar talent developed, and each one helped in his 
own way. This is not to be a separate service super- 
imposed upon the regular routine of school work to 
increase one’s duties, one’s hours, and one’s fatigue; 
but it must go right along with, and be a part of, the 
regular work, taking no more added time and effort 
than to think, to feel, to suffer, to love, and to enjoy. 
It is the undercurrent of school life, the soul current 
that makes the outward life worth living. 


Mrs. HENRY C. BURBANK St. Paul Minn. 


(All rights reserved) 


N every side we hear it constantly complained that 
America has no national art ; that in all our work we 


are content to copy either Paris (which is France) 

or Italy ; that there is nothing original, racial or dis- 
tinctive in anything which comes from our hands, nothing 
which is native and smacks of the soil. 

The reason generally assigned for this is, that our artists 
prefer to be “little Frenchmen,” or some other kind of 
foreigner, rather than American ; that they choose to live in 
Paris instead of in New York out of sheer perversity of soul 
and a snobbish preference for all things not their own, and 
are content to copy classic models either out of a mere 
cringing to tradition or a spirit of subserviency to a 
dominant school. 

Now, if we would but once open our eyes and with a clear 
vision look about us, we would find a much better and truer 
reason why we have no national art (which certainly we 
have not) and why our artists are driven to go abroad for 
every breath of inspiration they may hope to draw. 

Art, if it is to be national, must reflect the life about it ex- 
actly as it sees it, its every day occurrences in their ordinary 
every day dress; must give us things as they are, and our- 
selves as we are accustomed to see ourselves, transfigured 
only by that light of genius which never was on sea or land. 

Now, what are the materials out of which art is to get its 
inspirations — the food on which it is to feed, the life- 
blood for its veins? Is it from the mad rush and struggle 
for money and its reckless expenditure for the biggest and 
showiest things in the market? Is the line of beauty to be 
sought in the endless lines of telegraph wires and poles 
which form a net-work between the eye and every morning 
mist or sunset cloud? Is it in the locomotive with its miles 
of tracks and cinder trails, or in any of its accompanying 
adjuncts of sordid suburbs and dreary depots? Can 
we find it in the trolley car, the wheat-elevator, the “ sky- 
scraper ” or the automobile? Or, if we turn to the country, 
to Nature’s very self, what is left to us there? Desolate 
acres of “ stumpage,’’ where once thick forests stood ; water- 
falls stopped in their playing in order to operate mills. In- 
stead of the plough, the hoe and the flail, we now have the 
seeder, the binder, the threshing machine, the—everything 
that goes by steam. In short, wherever we may go, where- 
ever we may look, it is but to find that man has been super- 
seded by machinery, that America is but one vast concourse 
of whirring wheels, of clicking, clanking enginery, of the 
touching of buttons and there you are; all of which con- 
duces, no doubt, to comfort, but does not compose well in 
a pieture to hang on the wall. For who, even the most 
utilitarian of us all, the most devoted to progress, evolution, 
and to things as they are, would care to see our public 
buildings and our private houses decorated with the scenes 
characteristic of the America of to-day, forms suggestive 
principally of the Patent Office, or the unpoetic “catalogues” 
of Walt Whitman, Puvis de Chavannes has shown us in 
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his fresco of Electricity in the Boston Library how hopeless 
is modern progress from the pictorial point of view. 

Then turning to the modern man himself. Who can make 
a statue of him in coat, vest and trousers which shall not 
look ridiculous? or seek to escape by way of a Roman toga 
without producing a travesty? While as for the modern 
woman, the present lightning-like rapidity in changes of 
fashion is fatal to anything which might be either distinctive 
or distinguished. Then, again, art to be national, must be 
for the people, of the people, and as a people what do we 
either know or care about art? Frankly—nothing, though 
we think we know it all, and are offended by nothing so 
much as by any reflection on our good taste, even though at 
the very same time we may be expressing our esthetic 
selves in works which are, externally, an inconsequent, 
irrelevant medley of unrelated parts, and internally a system 
of decoration simply shuddersome. 

One reason for this deadness is that we, as Protestants, 
have never taken art seriously, have never considered it as 
in any way a necessity of life, a very part of our daily 
bread, but have regarded it only in the light of an ornament, 
a brooch at our breast, a frill on our gown, or a dessert at 
the great feast of life which we do not need to feed us but 
only to leave a good taste in our mouths. What we demand 
and will have in all matters of daily life are ease, comfort, 
and convenience, consequently the world’s one great thought 
and study has been and is, how to make things cheap and 
easy, comfortable and convenient. We have no other gospel 
of art. We surround ourselves with the “ greatly improved” 
products of “ greatly improved” machinery and we do not 
even know that they are not beautiful. Never for a single 
moment do we feel in them the absence of ntan’s hand, the 
utter lack of a human heart and brain. We even talk of the 
“‘ atmosphere of the home ’”’ in blissful ignorance that there 
can be no such thing as atmosphere in the realms of the 
dead, even of dead furniture. We accept the Congressional 
Library as the highest expression of architecture and the 
pianola as an adequate equivalent for Padereweski in music, 
and in all things belonging to true art we are but as 


“ The Living who are dead.” 


Puritanism in excluding art from its service, in refusing a 
place to the beautiful along with the true and the good, did 
much to prepare the way for our present condition of atrophy 
towards art. 

At the Reformation beauty was relegated to a place in the 
Inferno along with all the other Graces of earth, so that 
those who could not live without them were obliged to seek 
them there, while ever since, the Protestant church has gone 
its bare and whitewashed way in serene ignorance of the 
truth that “beauty is as much a quality of divinity as 
righteousness,”’ and that indeed truth and righteousness do 
not reach their final stage until they have taken on beauty. 

This sense of the beautiful, so Jost to us at present, was at 
one time or another (and to a greater or less degree) the 
property of all the civilized nations who have ever lived upon 
the earth and in their inspired monents they gave to the 
world those inspired momuments which are now become its 
most precious heritage. Fven to this day, bruised and 
broken as it is, 

“ Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone.” 

But the great light of art darkened and went out in the 
decline of the seventeenth century and has shone but fitfully 
and with a grave-yard glimmer ever since. 

As Americans, we would appear to have replaced a love 
of art by an insatiable curiosity. We want to go every- 
where and see everything, and when we get there we can 
only look, we cannot see for want of that vision and faculty 
divine without which eyes are useless, even though of the 
kind which Sam Weller said his were not, “ double magni- 
fyin’ glasses 0’ hextery power.”’ So dead are we to all love 
of beauty, that when a railroad tears its murky way through 
the heart of some bright fairy land, or ploughs a hideous 
wound along a glorious mountain-side, we complacently call 
it “progress.” We cheerfully lend the use of every boldly 
projecting cliff or riven rock to advertisements of some 
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body’s prize soap, chewing-gum or plug-tobacco. We look 
on without protest or even disgust while gas and guano 
manufactories acquire the sightliest places and our school- 
houses are restricted to the fewest desolate feet, while our 
last forest is in danger of being sacrificed in the interests of 
the lumber-man and the Palisades of the Hudson pounded 
into paving-stones' in the interests of the contractor. In 
short, we are living in an age unparallelled, hitherto, for its 
scientific and commercial achievements, ‘its advance along 
the lines of economic and industrial progress, an age of 
the exact sciences. 

Now the exact sciences have to deal with exact facts, 
while art deals with poetry and with the imagination. Art 
belongs to the world of spirit, science to the world of things 
in themselves. Art lives by admiration, faith and love, not 
by scientific discovery or commercial greed. 

but man is compelled to be the child of hjs age, and can- 
not escape his fate. From its crad'e up the century just 
past (or shall I say just passing?) has concerned itself only 
with the prose things of life, its commonplaces and utilities. 
The question with us, as a people, has never been “Is it 
beautiful? ’’ but “Does it pay?’”’ Not “Is it lovely in it- 
self?”’ but “ How much did it cost?” Not “Is this the 
best?” but “ Is it the easiest and most convenient?” We 
live content with the commonplace because we have never 
known anything else, because it is easy, because it is cheap, 
because it is generally asham and because it is our own, 
and what is our own is without question the best on earth. 

Horace Greenough, our earliest American sculptor, once 
wrote that “ One of the most prominent traits of the Ameri- 
can character, is that indomitable self-confidence which 
leads each citizen of the ‘ greatest country on earth’ (especi- 
ally if that citizen be possessed of legislative functions) to 
deem himself an adequate critic of all subjects under the 
sun, from a system of medicine to a principle of mechanics 
and from a dogma of theology to a work of art,” and that 
trait becomes even more conspicuous (especially in the 
legislator) as time rolls on. Consequently when we have a 
great public work of any kind to be done, the painter, 
sculptor, or plan is left in the hands of Congress, to the de- 
cision of the city fathers or to some other equally competent 
legislative body, with results which make all language 
fail. 

It is entirely safe to predict then that as long as the 
American people are content to leave their art to legislative 
enactment ; to sink their principal public buildings in any 
convenient mud-hole and to plant unspeakable bill-boards 
along all their public high-ways, just so long is it useless to 
speak of a national art. We cannot have art until we first 
have beauty, and while the great American people—not its 
Four Hundred, with capitals, but its many millions, with no 
capitals at all—rest content with mere machinery and 
machine-made products, with shams and make-believes and 
the empty appearances of things in their daily life and walk, 
art of any kind is an impossible thing. 

The beauty we are to find in our buildings and on our 
walls must first be in us and in our hearts and lives and then 
and not till then can art give us beautiful things in turn. 
But till then artists, not only, but all other lovers of beauty 
will be obliged to flee our barren shores and seek in foreign 
lands, among the relics of a past made glorious by most 
glorious art, for that heart food which is denied them here. 

The work begun in England by Ruskin, William Morris 
and their school, and its extension to this country by Fra 
Elbertus and his Roycroft followers, are signs on the horizon, 
although no bigger than a man’s hand, that somewhere, 
somehow, the refreshing rains are gathering that shall eventu- 
ally break the bitter winter’s drought and bring back 
the springtime of art once more to a patient and long- 
suffering world. 


‘« Not unrelated, unaffied, 
But to each thought and thing allied, 
Is perfect Nature’s every part, 
Rooted in the mighty Heart.” 
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“Back Again to School” 


Back again to school, dears, 
Vacation days are done; 

You’ve had your share of frolic, 
And lots of play and fun. 

You’ve fished in many a brook, dears, 
And climbed up many a hill; 

Now back again to school, dears, 
To study with a will. 


We all can work the better 
For having noliday — 

For playing ball and tennis, 
And riding on the hay. 

The great old book of Nature 
Prepares us plain to see 

How very well worth learning 
All other books may be. 


So back aguin to school, dears, 
Vacation-time is done; 
You’ve had a merry recess, 
With lots and lots of fun. 
You’ve been like colts in pasture, 
Unused to bit and rein; 
Now steady, ready, children, 
It’s time to march and train. 
— Margaret E. Sangster 


Outdoor Games for Primary 


Schools 


(SARAH HAyEs JAcosBus in Kindergarten Review) 


HEN it was first proposed to the Brookline 
W teachers that they should take the children out 

of doors for games during school hours, most of 

them felt, I am afraid, that another burden was 
to be put upon their shoulders. It was so much easier to 
have exercises in the class rooms! And besides, the chil- 
dren had plenty of time between half-past twelve and supper 
time for mere play. 

But after the outdoor plan had had several trials, the 
teachers began to think differently about it. They found 
that the children worked better when they came in from the 
games. ‘The change of scene, the relaxation and exercise, 
and, almost the best of all, filling their lungs with pure fresh 
air, not only rested the children but gave them new energy. 
We found that we could take a class of thirty or forty chil- 
dren, have them put their hats on, file out, play a game or 
two and be back in the school-room in fifteen minutes. 

In a school with five or six rooms, and not a very large 
yard, all cannot, of course, have their games at the same 
time, as when they play in the school-rooms. In such 
cases, the teachers have different times for going out of 
doors. 

One teacher in Brookline, who is a great believer in out- 
of-door games, was asked at what time she took her pupils 
out and how long they were allowed to stay. She replied 
that she took them out whenever she thought they needed 
it—sometimes more than once a day. Often, if they came 
to school in a mood unfit for work, she took them out to 
play a game before beginning lessons. This, to me, is the 
ideal way of using the lessons. This teacher derived from 
the games not only physical benefit for her pupils but, as 
she expressed it, “ economy of time ;”’ for she found that 
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her pupils could do more and better work by giving fifteen 
minutes to out-of-door play than they could by using all the 
day for work. 

Probably a good many teachers think and say: ‘ But we 
have no place large enough to play in.” Nevertheless, it 
really takes very little space. I know of one school where 
they play (one room at a time) on an asphalt pavement at 
the rear of the school. Almost every teacher can find a 
place as large as that, if she only looks for it. 

It is best to explain the game to the pupils before going 
out. First choose your captain, or the one who is to be 
“it.” Then let them all understand where they are to go, 
and what they are to do, and there will be almost no trouble 
or confusion. 

The game, Lame Fox and Chickens, is an easy one to 
teach, and it is always enjoyed by the children. One child 
is chosen for the lame fox, and the others are all chickens. 
At one end of the yard the chickens have their house 
marked off by a stick, or its place designated by the fence or 
a tree. The lame fox has his den at the other end of the 
yard. 

The chickens go first to their house, and the fox to his 
den. When the teacher blows her whistle, the chickens run 
from their house to the fox’s den; while he, hopping on one 
foot, tries to tag them before they can touch his den. If he 
tags them, they become foxes. If the chickens touch the 
den without being tagged, they return to their house. The 
game is repeated until all the chickens have become foxes. 
The fox must not run; he can only hop and change from 
one foot to the other. 

London Loo is a game which is very well suited for the 
first and second grades, because it is so simple. All the 
children stand at one end of the yard, except the child who 
is “it.” He stands in the centre and calls out “ London !” 
The others reply “‘ Loo!” and try to reach the opposite goal 
before they are tagged. The one who is “it” may tag as 
many as he can before they reach the goal. All who are 
tagged join hands and stand in the centre of the yard 
between the two goals. ‘They call “ London!’ The others 
reply “Loo!’’ and run; whereupon the children in the 
centre let go each others’ hands and try to tag as many as 
they can. ‘The last child caught is “ it” for the new game. 

Fisherman is an exceptionally good game, since it brings 
in not only a run but also a heave movement. One child is 
chosen for the fisherman. He has his goal near the centre 
of the yard. All the others are fish, and have their goal at 
one end of the yard. Ata signal, the fish are supposed to 
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swim from their goal to the opposite end of the yard, while 
the fisherman runs out and tries to tag as many as he can as 
they swim by. ‘The fish make the swimming movement 
with their arms as they run. All the fish who are tagged 
turn into fishermen and help to catch the others, who ran 
again at the signal. The game is continued until all are 
caught. 

Black and Red isa more complicated game, and better 
suited for the third and fourth grades. ‘The children are 
divided into two sides, one the Reds and the others the 
Blacks. They stand back to back in the middle of the yard. 
The teacher stands between the lines and tosses up a stick 
marked red on one side and black on the other. If the 
stick falls with the red side up, she calls “red!’’ at which 
the Reds turn and pursue the Blacks, trying to tag them 
before they reach their goal. If a Black is tagged he 
becomes a Red gnd must go to the opposite side. 

If the stick falls with the black side up, the Blacks are the 
pursuers, and the Reds try to reach their goal without being 
tagged. This is repeated five or six times. The side with 
the greatest number wins the game. 

All who have been tagged turn into bears, and*return to 
the bear’s goal. At the signal the cattle again change 
places, the bear tagging as many as he can. ‘The last one 
caught, of the cattle, is bear in the next game. 

Dare Base is a game better fitted for the third and 
fourth grades than for the first and second. Mark off a 
goal at each end of the yard; and, midway between, mark 
a long line called the dare base. Place a catcher at each 
end of the dare base. The other players stand in the two 
goals. At asignal, they pass from one goal to the other; 
and as they cross over the dare base they ¢an be tagged by 
the two catchers. If they are tagged they become catchers 
and stand on the dare base. They can only be tagged as they 
are passing over the dare base. After they have crossed it, 
they are safe. 

In these few games which I have described, I have tried 
to select representative outdoor games, and games that are 
not as well known as some others. Everyone remembers 
tag, stoop tag, prisoner’s base, hill dill, etc. Strange as it 
may seem, these old games are enjoyed to-day jnst as much 
as they were ten or fifteen years ago. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in a lecture on the “ Art of 
Writing,” says: “ You must enjoy yourself before you can 
make others enjoy you.’”’ This is very true in regard to 


playing games; you must enjoy them yourself if you want 
to make the children enjoy them. 





Ding dong! Goes thie school bell ' 
Time for school to begin: 
So here are the Lollipop children, 


ach one as neat ‘as a pin 





OF sagas hl arn fi opens, 
Wouldn't you li visit" 
eir queer little Lollipop school? 














~ 
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In September 
A. E. A. 


Oh, up and down, and up and down, the blue waves run at dawn, 

A-looking for the children—where can they all have gone? 

Where are the little curly heads, the tiny, bare, brown feet? 

The bonnie, bright-eyed boys and girls —the laughter low and 
sweet? 


Oh, dimpling waves and breezes cool, and sunny yellow sand, 
The little feet a-marching go together through the land. 

The curly heads are trying now to shut out fun and play 
And bend o’er books and lessons, for school begins to-day. 


Goldenrod Visitors 


LARGE clump of goldenrod is a miniature forest. 
A It has a population of its own. The young naturalist 

stooping to peer in among the stems, straight as 

pines, sees flitting about many little insects for which 
he has no names. Among these cool shadows and sheltered 
retreats some of them dwell; others come and go. Crickets 
wander about below, and grasshoppers alight upon the 
leaves and eat parts of them when choicer food is scarce. 
A pretty yeliow warbler may often be seen balancing itself 
gracefully upon the swaying summit of the tallest stem. A 
big leopard frog will be found sometimes in the midst of a 
clump near the brcok, filling its maw with the unwary 
little insects which come within reach of his treacherous 
sticky tongue. 

An exposed stem will sometimes be marked with a row 
of minute holes. Here is a nest of eggs. If we split open 
the stem we shall find that a long yellow-capped egg has 
been pushed down into each hole and left there to hatch. 
These are the eggs of the snowy tree cricket. They are 
more commonly found in blackberry canes. 

The stream of insect visitors sets in strongly when the 
golden blossoms appear. Though singly the flowers are 
small, they are so bunched together that when they open 
the whole clump appears to burst into a yellow glow, and, 
exhaling a delicate fragrance, nroclaims abroad to distant 
roving insects: ‘‘ Come, all ye that love toothsome pollen or 
sweet nectar; come, for the feast is spread.” And they 
come. 

Among those that come earliest and stay latest are the 
black blister beetles. While young these beetles lived in the 
ground and ate grasshopper eggs ; but, having grown up and 
gotten wings, they have taken to the air and to eating pollen. 
Over the tops of the yellow flowers they clamber, greedy as 
pigs in a trough, their black faces smeared with the yellow 
stuff. Locust borers of banded black and yellow also revel 
in pollen. ‘These beetles, when larve, spend their days 
boring holes in the solid trunks of locust trees, but, attain- 
ing maturity, wings, and a beautifully ornamented coat of 
mail, they no longer seek seclusion. Soldier beetles are 
here, too,—plain brown fellows with a long black blotch 
above either wing. All these may often be found on a single 
flower cluster. ‘Ihey lose no time going and coming for 
meals, but lodge over night among the inner branches of the 
cluster. Thus they spend their days “in the golden lap of 
luxury,” till early frosts nip beetles and flowers together. 

Then there are gorgeous little flies of rainbow tints, and 
other larger ones of black and yellow, which sit alertly atop 
of the blossom, sipping the nectar from its shallow depths. 
And bees—clumsy big bumblebees and honeybees, and 
nimble little bees, more shy and also more beautiful. And 
wasps, too, of banded black and yellow, always in a hurry, 
and doing more prancing about than anything else. 

At night, when these visitors are all asleep, others are 
coming and busily partaking of the feast of sweets. Of these 
nocturnal visitors, moths are perhaps the most abundant. 

In such a throng of feasting insects it would be strange if 
there were not some disturbers of the peace of society. 
Such are the crab spiders and ambush bugs, which hide 
among the flowers and lie in wait for prey. Crab spiders 
are gaily colored, have four long legs and four short ones, 
and run sidewise. We seldom pick a bouquet in which 
there is not one hiding somewhere among the flowers. 
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Ambush bugs are common enough, too; they are marked 
with yellow and brown, and have stout, grasping fore-legs. 
They lie hidden in the ambush of their color, which matches 
that of their surroundings, until an unsuspecting fly or moth 
comes within their reach. 

One might wonder why such nectar-loving insects as 
butterflies are so seldom seen on goldenrod flowers. The 
smaller Blues and Coppers and a few others visit them some- 
times, but they find the nectar less conveniently situated for 
themselves than for insects with shorter “tongues.” It is 
too near the top. If it were in the bottom of thé corolla 
tube they could get it better. Their proboscis is adapted to 
feeding from flowers like those of clover and phlox. Itis as 
much out of place here as would be a very long pole for 
fishing in a little brook.— Meedham’s Outdoor Studies 


Memory Game 


First pupil called out touches the blackboard. The next 
touches the blackboard and a block. The third touches 
blackboard, block, and the teacher’s apron. And so they 
go, each one touching in order all the objects touched by 
those preceding and one more. 

“« Sometimes,” said a first grade teacher, “ we go as high 
as twenty objects.” When a pupil makes a mistake by 
leaving out an object or touching it out of its order, the 
game must begin again. The pupils in the seats are critics, 
with the teacher as final judge and “caller out.” 


The Empty Crayon Box 


A little thinking will enable a teacher to make some 
profitable use of the empty crayon box. By measurement 
the cubical contents may be computed and it may thus be- 
come a convenient measuring unit. Cutting off an end at 
the right length the dry quart, liquid quart and liter may be 
readily made. A sharp pen-knife and a few small brads are 
all that are needed in this. Ends and sides holding as they 
do by mortise and tenon, may be set to show various angles. 
Sides, ends, tops, bottoms, can all be used in making models 
of various surface forms, rectangles, triangles, etc. The in- 
genious teacher will put some forms together for drawing 
models. Six-inch rulers and decimeter rulers may be in the 
hands of each pupil by using materials from the crayon box. 
Even the physiology class may get an idea of the real capa- 
city of the lungs, stomach, etc., by knowing the cubic inches 
represented by the crayon box. 

The uses of the ordinary shade stick may be extended 
into the school-room. No teacher need be without a yard 
stick showing feet and inches. Also the meter with its 
divisions can readily be made from a shade stick. Nearly 
all arithmetics have the decimeter measure shown. A piece 
of paper cut the length of this measure and laid ten times 
on a shade stick gives the meter. It would be well if pupils 
could see these measuring units commonly in use and in 
comparison. 

The wide-awake teacher is continually making use of 
common materials and finds her funds never fully ex- 
hausted.— Se/. 


He Wasn't Afraid 


Little Tommy and his younger sister were going to bed with- 
out a light. They had just reached the bottom of the stairs, 
when Tommy; after vainly endeavoring to pierce the darkness, 
turned round and asked :— 

** Ma, is it polite for a gentleman to precede a lady when they 
have to walk in single file?” 

‘*« No, my son,” replied the mother, ‘‘the lady should always 
take the lead.” 

‘+ I thought so,” said Tommy delightedly ; ‘‘ go ahead, Sue.” 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 
Room VII 


OLIVE M. LONG 
(All rights reserved) 

In this scene, after drawing the outlines in pencil, make 
the sky light blue, with clouds near the sky line. The 
clouds are not white, but are tinged with pale yellow, made 
warmer with red and a little brown. 

The trees are a dark soft green, with a good deal of 
brown in them ;—and if they seem rather solid, put in little 
patches of the color of the sky and clouds, where these 
would naturally show through the openings in the trees. 
Let the green be darker and richer near the ground, where 
there are more shadows in the branches. In the fore- 
ground, where the stems of the grasses and flowers are 
shown, the field is a warm, yellowish green, not as dark as 
the trees. This fades gradually to a lighter yellowish green, 
which becomes almost a pure light yellow in the distance, 
where only the field flowers and the tops of the grasses 
would catch the eye. 


Making Passe-Partout Frames 


The art shops now have on sale the materials for making 
passe-partouts, in the way of colored cardboard for the mat, 
and granulated paper, corresponding in tint, for the binding. 
The glass may be purchased for a few cents at a glazier’s or 
paint shop, where it will be cut to any required size. 

Measure the size of the picture selected, and calculate an 
appropriate size for the mat, making the measurements all 
around equal, drawing the lines by a correct rule, and allow- 
ing the inside edges of the mat slightly to overlap the edges 
of the print, so that it will be well covered. Cut out the 
mat, carefully following the pencil lines with a specially 
sharpened knife or the point of an ink-eraser. Trim off 
any ragged or uneven edges with sharp scissors, and fasten 
the mat to the print with paste at the outer edges, laying it 
under a weight to dry. _It is rather a difficult matter to cut 


the mat accurately, and it is better to have it done at a shop 
where pictures are framed. 

For the back, cut a piece of heavy pasteboard the exact 
size, and mark off one or two tiny slits, according to the 


Put in the field at first with rather a smooth tone,— then 
show the stems and grasses in the foreground with down- 
ward strokes of darker green, while the yellow tops farther 
back will seem more distant if put in with horizontal strokes. 
The sprays of goldenrod in front are all against a dark back- 
ground,—either the blackboard itself, or the dark green of 
the fields,—so the yellow must be clear and bright to show 
against it. First put in the blossoms with the side of the 
chalk; over this, use the point of the chalk to put in (in a 
careless and sketchy way) the little dots which will suggest 
the fluffy character given by the. separate little flowers. ‘The 
stems of the goldenrod, and all the grasses showing against 
the blackboard, should be a bright, warm green, with darker 
touches here and there on the shadow side of the leaves, 
and under the blossoms. 

The little flowers down among the stems are the pale purple 
asters, which may be drawn in detail in the foreground, and 
then suggested with spots of color (not drawn carefully), in 
a wavering line across the field. The lettering is of the 
same yellow as the goldenrod, outlined with the green of the 
field. 


size of the picture, two-thirds of the distance from the top. 
Small brass rings are used for hangers and are strung on 
narrow ribbon about two inches long. ‘The ribbon, doubled 
over the rings, is passed through the slits and gummed 
down on the inner side of the back. Now glue the mat to 
the back, bringing all edges evenly together, and again lay 
it under weights to dry. In the meantime cut strips 
from the binding paper about seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, no less. Lay all parts evenly together, and bind them 
lengthwise with strong cord to hold them firmly. Gum the 
binding strips, and press smoothly and evenly along each 
side of the glass at about a quarter-inch width, then bind the 
edges over on the back, and smooth them down as firmly as 
possible. Remove the cord, bind the top and bottom in the 
same manner, and carefully mitre the corners. 

The cardboard my be bought for twenty cents a sheet 
and the binding paper for five cents, and five or six prints of 
moderate size may be framed from one sheet. Library 
paste is the best to use, as it dries quickly and the paper 
never loosens afterward. 

—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Arithmetic 


LESLIE M. DONOVAN 


HE story given be- 
low was written up- 
on numbered cards, 


and given to an 
arithmetic class, partly as 
an exercise in number, 
and partly as an exercise 
in reading. Each child 
read his slip, substituting numbers as the sense required, 
and filling in the blanks. The children took pride in being 
able to read smoothly and easily, and tried to have the 
results they needed ready quickly so that the story would 
read like a real story. 


1. One day James’s mother called him to her and said, 
“Here, James, are two dimes. Please go to the grocery 
and buy me two papers of tacks. They cost 6 cents a 
paper, and you may keep the change.” 


2. James hurried off for the tacks, and then put his 
cents change into his money box, where he already 
had 40 cents. ‘The next day he spent 4 of his money for 
pencils, leaving cents in the box. 








3. Soon after this his Uncle George gave him 5 cents, 
which he put into the money box, for he was a careful little 
lad. Uncle George watched him as he put the money 
away, and said, * How much money have you in there, 
James?” 

” cents,” answered James. 

“How much more do you need to have two quarters of a 
dollar?”’ asked Uncle George. 





4. @ cents,” replied James. ‘Well,’ said Uncle 
George, “I'll give you one cent each for five paper lighters, 
and then you’ll have enough money to buy a ticket for the 
circus. James was charmed at this, and hurried off to make 
the lighters. The next morning he started off to the circus 
grounds. 


5. He hati the cents out of his money box, and 5 
times 5 more, which his mother had given him to spend for 
extras. When he got to the place where the showmen 
were unloading the train, he saw 6 elephants, 3 camels, and 
1 tall giraffe standing by. 








6. Just then his old friend, Mr. Thomas, came along. 
“Good morning, James, my lad,” he called. How many 
animals have been taken off the train?” Just » fe- 
plied James. ‘‘Good enough,” said the old man. “The 
show bills say there are 60 animals in all. How many more 
are to be unpacked ?” 





7. James laughed at the notion of unpacking animals, 
but he said politely, “There are more.” ‘ Well,” 
said Mr. Thomas, “ you seem to be a wide-awake boy. Ill 
pay you 10% of a dime if you'll go buy me two of those red 
balloons at a nickle apiece.” 








8. James brought him the balloons, and received 
in payment for his trouble. He hoped to be able to earn 
cents more, and then he would be able to buy a 
balloon for himself without breaking his quarter. 





g. One of the showmen noticed him, and calling him 


aside, gave him a letter and five cents. ‘Go mail that,” he 
said, and you may keep the cents change.” James 
couldn’t help but notice how oddly the letter was addressed, 
and he had half a mind to tell the man that he ought to 
begin the name of acity with a capital letter, but he was 
anxious to keep on sight-seeing, so he hurried off to buy a 
cent stamp, and mail the letter. 








10. When he came back, pennies jingled merrily 
in his pocket, and he set about earning cent more to 
buy his balloon. By and by a lady asked him to watch her 
baby carriage while she went into a grocery for some things 
she wanted. She gave him +, of a dime for doing so. 
Before he went to buy his balloon he noticed that the lady 
had given the storekeeper half a dollar and a dime, and had 
received no change. 








11. “ That’s queer,” said James. “She bought 2 Ibs. of 
crackers at 12 cents a lb., and a peck of apples at 30 cents. 
The storekeeper should have given her cents.” James 
told the lady, who went back to the careless shopkeeper for 
her money. 





12. Pretty soon James saw two boys he knew, and he 
asked them to drink some lemonade with him. James felt 
very proud when he took out his extra quarter to pay for 
their gayly colored drink. ‘Five cents each,” said the 
man who took the pink lemonade out of a tub with a funny 
long-handled dipper. James watched to see that he got his 
cents change. 





13. After that he and the other boys started for the cen- 
ter of the fair grounds to watch the showmen putting up the 
big tents. There were ten large poles, sunk deep in the 
ground, and James was much interested in the curious 
machine which picked up the poles when the men wished 
to change the position of any of them. Many smaller poles, 
and great coils of rope lay about. ‘“‘ How many feet of 
rope will it take to hold up the big tent?” asked James of a 
friendly-looking man. 


14. “Well,” said the man, “ there are 10 times 10 feet 
in that one coil.” James and his friends could hardly leave 
the circus grounds long enough to go home for dinner, so 
interested were they in what they saw there. You may be 
sure they did not loiter by the way, and soon after one 
o’clock they started back. 


15. They had to wait twice 15 and 10 minutes more be- 
fore they could get into the big circus tent, but they spent 
the time in looking at the animals in the cages. There 
were 5 wolves, 3 leopards, 2 tigers, four lions, and VI 
trained dogs. There were eight men to take care of these 
animals. 





16. The boys were very much interested in the cage of 





monkeys. There were 25% of 24 of them, and the way 
they chased each other about made the boys laugh. 334% 
of them were very solemn-looking, but the other were 


chattering and laughing all the time. 


17. James and his friends stayed in the big circus tent 
for 4 of 24 hours, and that night, happy and sleepy and 
tired, went to bed to dream of balloons sailing away from 
great tents, monkeys drinking pink lemonade at five cents a 
glass, and elephants addressing envelopes to Mr. James 
Marshall. 





Catechism Corner 


THE EpIToR 


Have you planned to become acquainted with your 
school-room, and as many of your school patrons as you can 
before you enter school — that is, if your place is new to 
you? 


Have you considered that it makes a difference what you 
wear, what mood you are in, and how you meet these 
patrons and children? 


Are you almost sure that you have burned your vacation 
bridges and that you are quite ready to begin school again? 


Have you planned your first hours on the first morning 
and chosen something that the children will like to begin 
with? And have you put your pencil and paper so far away 
that you cannot indulge in the old error of taking the names 
and ages to begin with? 


Have you thought that your most mischievous boy will 
like best to have you first call him by his name with your 
hand on his head — accidentally, of course ? 


Are you going to plunge into the year’s work in warm, 
listless September as if there was a lightning express before 
you or behind you? Or, are you going to make friends 
with your children as you lead them into wanting to work, 
because they want to know. 


Have you planned to accomplish some things for the cul- 
ture of your children, not mentioned in your course of 
study? 


Your children will enter the school-room walking heavily 
in a kind of wriggly go-to-pieces style possible only 
to boys. Have you studied how you are going to help these 
children get control of their muscles? 


Have you truly accepted the belief that it is as important 
how children walk, stand, and bear themselves generally, as 
it is how they study and how they recite? Do you not be- 
lieve the mental and physical control are dependent on each 
other? 


Have you planned to take your children by groups into 
the fields during September to study them as well as for them 
to study nature? Do you not feel that such study, when the 
children are off guard, is worth more than all the tabulated 
statistics ever made out by the child study organizations? 


Have you thought out ways and means of turning the 
attention of the children away from the wrong, by the sub- 
stitution of something better in its place, rather than to 
nurse your dignity and seek for opportunities to enforce 
commands? 


Can you, as far as is possible for human nature and 
teacher nature, forget yourself and your official importance 
and think only of the best way for the children? 


How Some Teachers of Teachers 


Talk 


The acknowledged guides in matters of speech are edu- 
cated men and women, either professional teachers or 
people of culture. Certainly trained men and women 
should habitually speak good English, pronounce words cor- 
rectly, and observe “the elegancies”’ of social intercourse. 
I have recently taken careful, written notes on the inaccu- 
racies of some of these “guides,” and the following are 
some of the results of my observation : 


1. “I come home early yesterday.” (A school super- 
visor in Massachusetts.) (Corrected in the next breath.) 


2. ‘I wouldn’t if I were Aim.” (A school supervisor 
in Massachusetts.) 
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3- “Any person could do it if “ey wanted to.” (A 
school supervisor in Massachusetts. ) 

4. (a) “ Be sure and return the mortars just where you 
found them.” (Professor of chemistry.) (4) “It would be 
hopeless to try avd guess.” (College professor of literature.) 

5. ‘You didn’t have nearly as much as I.” (Kinder- 
garten teacher.) (Nota serious mistake.) 

6. (a) “My test-tube don’t break.” (Two kindergarten 
teachers.) (4) “It don’t make any difference.” (College 
professor of rhetoric.) (¢) “It don’t pay.” (College pro- 
fessor of political economy.) 

7. “The way I knew it was her was by her hat.” 
(College professor of philosophy.) 

8. “I don’t know which I like Jes¢ of the two.” (School 
supervisor. Principal of a school.) 

9. “I can’t make it withoud I have a pattern.” 
cipal of a school.) 


10. “You do it 4ke I do.” (Principal of a school.) 

11. “How many cards és there here?’’ (Professor of 
Pedagogy.) 

12. ‘Do you admire “hese kind?” 
lish with the degree of M. A.) 


13. “If you like it 4ke you like the man you marry.” 
(College graduate, once a teacher.) 


14. “ Your's truly.” (One of the best known women 
essayists in the country.) 


(Prin- 


(Teacher of Eng- 


15. Goin’ and comin’.” (Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. ) 

16. “The book was /aying on the table.” (English 
teacher.) 

17. “I find my time / fully occupied.” 


—Carolyn Shipman in The Chautauquan. 


A Puzzled Oculist 


A little six-year-old girl in one of our western towns was 
taken by her mother to an oculist for the purpose of having 
her eyes tested. The little maid had attended a school 
where a popular system of teaching reading is used. When 
the oculist placed before the little one a card on which were 
printed various letters of the alphabet, he asked her if she 
knew what the letters were. The child said she did, and, 
pointing to the letter “ R ” the oculist said, “Well, then, tell 
me what this is.” ‘‘ That’s the cross dog’s growl,”’ said the 
little miss. ‘What does she mean?’’ asked the man of the 
child’s mother. “I cannot tell,” replied the mother. The 
puzzled oculist tried again, pointing to “B.” “Baby 
Bess’s letter,” piped the child. More perplexed than be- 
fore, the oculist tried once more, with his firiger on “H.” 
“ The tired letter,” responded the little one promptly. And 
so it continued. “D” was the dove’s letter; “ F,” the 
kitty’s hiss; “G,” the froggy’s letter, until finally the bewil- 
dered man turned to the dazed mother and said, “ Madam, 
I can do nothing for your child until you bring an inter- 
preter to explain her most peculiar manner of saying her 
A, B, C’s!” 


Milkweed 


Now is the time for yachting, and the milkweed sets afloat, 

On the blue air flecked with flower foam, its brown and tiny 
boat. 

It sets its white and silken sail, when presto on the wind 

The pretty sails float off themselves and leave the boat behind. 


But they take with them an anchor, a brown and tiny seed: 

And where they light, they find themselves anchored ike any 
weed. 

The brown seed grows and grows, and with another summer’s 
gales 

New boats float lightly on the air, laden with silken sails. 


— Alice Wellington Rollins’ ‘‘ Little Page Fern” 
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Art in the School-Room 


FANNIE G, PATTEN 


«“ Whatever the child feels in his heart, whatever lives in his soul, 
whatever he cannot express in his own words, he would fain have others 
express.” — Froebel. 


OW can we live up to this precept in this busy 

H age? How give the child all that he is uncon- 
sciously seeking? How make the school-room 
stand for both instruction and education ? 

As teachers we must help the children to know them- 
selves, their powers, their capabilities. If we can at the 
same time idealize the life around them and help them to 
people thei: little world with all the beauties which have 
been handed down to us, shall we not be putting within 
their reach endless delight? ‘ me 

Let us then choose the best in literature, music, painting 
and sculpture and teach a systematized amount each month. 
Even if the individual month’s work be small, the result on 
the child’s mind at the end of the year will be very notic- 
able. Increased pliability, added interest in other studies 
and self forgetfulness will be outgrowths of this attempt, and 
will react on the atmosphere of the school-room. Have 
some definite thought dominate each month in addition to 


the nature study. 

September, Fruition of Nature’s work. Clouds, winds, stars, moon, sun, 
fall flowers. 

October. Ripening of fruits, nuts, seeds. Squirrels, blue-jays, wood- 

peckers, autumn leaves. 


November. Thanksgiving. Harvest. Preparation of Nature for winter. 
December, Christmas spirit. 
Fanuary. New Year thoughts. Warm and cold countries contrasted, 


sleep of all things in Nature. Snow, ice, frost, cold. Experiments 


with freezing water. 


February. Ueroism Element. Heroism everywhere; on battlefield, at 


home, in school. 


Sanctity of home Itfe. Generousness, thonghtfulness, helpful- 
Return of birds. Care of Mother Nature for all her little 


March. 
ness. 
ones. 

New life. Opening buds. Rain. 


April. Easter sentiment. 


May. 


Fune. Richness and lavis! ness of summer. 
flies, grasshoppers, birds. 


Blossoming of spring beauties. Leaves, flowers, grass. 


Sunsets, dew, bees, butter- 


Steadfastly make all the poems and songs memorized by 
the class be typical of the keynote of the month, and any 
stories read and told by the teacher revolve around the same 
idea. Of course the nature lessons find expression in song, 
verse, story and picture. The pretty tales to be found in 
the myths of flowers, stars and birds, can be made very fas- 
cinating to the class if told in simple language, while the 
anecdotes of the Norse, Roman and Greek gods teem with 
an endless variety of subjects. In after life one finds so 
many classical allusions in his reading, in themes chosen for 
painting or sculpture, or as inspirations of musical composi- 
tions that it seems as if that might be a special plea for the 
use of these myths. 

The lives of composers, painters and sculptors, as well as 
authors and poets may be made attractive to the child. 
Little sketches of the yov‘hful days as well as the later years 
of those who have helped to make life grander may well 
serve our purpose, and at the same time that we are associa- 
ting the names of the geniuses with their masterpieces, we 
may brighten the school-room with the portraits of the men 
and women who have touched all hearts. 

As we feed the minds-with the choicest bits in literature, 
so may we educate the eye by hanging on our walls repro- 
ductions of the finest paintings and sculpture, and, as far as 
in our power lies, attune the ear to the “concord of sweet 
sounds” by the highest and best in music. 

Perhaps all these things will not appeal to all the pupils, 
but some of them will appeal to all, and all of them tosome. 
It is not an impossibility nor a vain longing, but a reality. 
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Children lend themselves readily to whatever is presented 
to them. 

Whatever adds to life’s beauty, or makes for wider devel- 
opment is for the uplifting of the whole human race. The 
immortal Shakespeare has written, “’Tis the mind that 
makes the body rich,” and with him we may well plead and 
labor for the noblest art, weaving, with all the care of the 
Gobelin workers of Paris, a tapestry resplendent with the 
most beautiful thoughts of the ages. 

The future is before us. The boys and girls whoare pass- 
ing through our hands are to reflect just what we give them. 
They are to make of their lives, humdrum, prosaic, everyday 
experiences, or they are to lift themselves, the country, even 
the whole world to an ideal state where selfishness, morose- 
ness and sullenness shall not have a place. If we but lay 
the torch which shall kindle the inward “light that never 
was on land or sea,”’ we shall have helped to start a beacon 
fire that shall shine through the centuries. This may not 
come all at once ; we may not see the grand fulfilment, but 
if we accept the saying that “the reward is in the race we 
run, not in the prize,’’ we shall gladly enter the lists and do 
our best, leaving the result in the hands of those who live 
after us. 


Burns and the Daisy 


Children need to feel as well as to know. Imagine the 
poet Burns, sitting on the beam of his plow, and, holding 
his mountain daisy between his fingers, going over some- 
thing like this: “ Daisy: family, composite ; genus, bellis ; 
flowers in a dense head, ligulate surrounded by shorter 
strawish bracts ; central flowers tubular, fertile, ray flowers 
sterile; stem, tough but slender; root, fibrous.” Ten 
chances to one that is what he would have done if he had 
been trained in the nature study schools of our day. The 
good Lord saved him from such a fate and gave to the 
world his little poem, and with it a tremendous impulse 
toward sympathy, reverence and love: 

“ Wee modest, crimson-tipped flower 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour, 
For I must crush beneath the scaur 
Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now’s beyond my power, 
Thou bonny gem.” 
—Supt. F. B. Hawes 


How Can It Be Done? 


“One of the hardest things I have to do,” says a school 
teacher, “is to get into my children’s heads the notion that 
the streams rise in the mountains and flow toward the sea. 
It is next to impossible to make some of them comprehend 
anything about it. They see no reason why the river should 
not rise in the sea and flow into the mountains. Most of 
them have never seen a flowing stream. Many of them 
have seen a river, and if they have noticed anything 
about it they have observed that it is just as apt to flow 
from the ocean as toward it. A babbling brook running 
down over little slopes and rapids or tumbling from the hill 
to the plain in cataracts is unknown to them. I have to re- 
sort to all sorts of images and illustrations to make them 
comprehend the idea of springs gushing from the hills, de- 
scending, joining, still seeking a lower level, and at last find- 
ing the sea. And then they don’t comprehend it.” 


Autumn Haze 


Across the pearly distance 
It lies on hill and stream, 

In banks of airy turquoise 
As softly as a dream. 


A slumberous smoke that rises 
Serenely in the cold, 
From autumn woodlands blazing 
In flames of rosy gold. 
— Richard Kendall Munkittrick 
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A Nature Study Diary 


Edited by Mary RoGers MILLER, Nature Study Bureau, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(All rights reserved ) 

(The teacher whose nature study cxperiences are to be recorded in 
these papers is in no way an extraordinary person. She makes no pre- 
tence of giving instruction on natural sciences. She is possessed of no 
great amount of knowledge nor overmuch training. She probably never 
saw the inside of a laboratory or museum, nor is it likely she would know 
one from the other. 

Common sense she has in good measure, mixed with good, old-fash- 
ioned ** gumption,” and spiced with mother-wit. She loves children and 
is never happier than when teaching. Also she believes in nature study. 
In short, she is a type of the modern school teacher and there are thou- 
sands justlike her. Those who read of her mistakes will be prepared 
to escape the pitfalls into which she fell. The story of her successes 
may suggest to others simple ways of overcoming difficulties ——-M. R M.) 


~0y J 


SATURDAY, Sept. 3, 1899. 


LL my friends say I am fortunate to 
have been engaged to teach in the 
Douglas Centre school. I must con- 
fess that to a teacher who has 
had but two terms’ experience, 
and that in an ungraded school, 
a large school looks like a mon- 
strous undertaking. ‘They say 
that there are over forty chil- 
dren. I have been over at the school-house, looking round 
and I find that it is almost in the country, for there are 
no heuses beyond it. I’m glad there’s a stream of water 
across the corner of the yard and a large play ground. I 
hope to make use of the stream later. The children use it 
now, daily. 

When I taught in the Marks’ district I used to say that if 
I ever taught in a graded school, I should do something in 
nature study. Now I must begin. Here is the graded 
school. Here is the opportunity. I dare not break my 
word to myself. 

Oho! I’ve planned till | am weary. I shall not rest 
easy till the first day is over — maybe not then! 






Monpay, Sept. 5. 

The first day is over! I still live, though I feel years 
older than I felt yesterday. I shall certainly have my hands 
full. Forty-three lively boys and girls: youngest, six ; eldest, 
thirteen. There are supposed to be two grades. I can 
see material for at least sixteen. 

On the way back to school after dinner, I caught a grass- 
hopper. ‘“ ‘The way to begin,” I said to myself, “is to be- 
gin.” A grasshopper will do as well as anything to begin 
on. ° Besides, I read somewhere an article on the life of this 
insect which had interested me. I will look that paper up. 
It gave some suggestions about how to study. 

I put my captive under a glass tumbler on the window 
sill and sat at my table musing. On my handkerchief were 
some brown stains, left there by the insect. They recalled 
a rhyme of my childhood and I said it over half aloud, 


‘“‘ Grasshopper, grasshopper, grasshopper blue, 
Give me some m’lasses or I’ll kill you.” 


, 


We used to accompany the emphatic “you’’ with a pinch, 
and seldom failed to obtain a copious supply of the brown 
liquid trom the grasshopper’s mouth. 

My musings were interrupted by the group of children 
about the window. I had’nt said “ grasshopper,” yet the 
news had spread. One boy said to me, sympathetically, as 
[ went to touch the bell, “He got t’baccah on yer hank’chuf, 
did he?’’ ‘The children took their seats lingeringly, with 
many a backward glance. I could see curiosity, wonder, 
life, interest, in their faces and they took hold of their 
arithmetic, reading and spelling lessons with anything but 
a listless air. The die was cast. I knew I was in for 
the study of this insect acrobat. I was willing, but | 
wondered how far afield he would take us. 


TuEspay, Sept. 6. 


Jimmie Biggs is freckled. That alone is nothing against 
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him. (So am I.) Also he grins. The two are a difficult 
combination. Also, I can’t help knowing that he has the 
reputation for being a bad boy. I am trying not to know 
it. I can see the children watching Jimmie with an expect- 
ant air, sometimes mixed with disappointment. “I will en- 
list James in the cause of science,” thought I. When I 
asked him if he would fetch a half a dozen grasshoppers to 
me in good shape next morning, he beamed upon me and 
said, ‘‘Ay-ah.” (And I did not correct him.) He did 
not thank me for the privilege, that was not Jimmie’s 
way. He only grinned wider than ever. Will he bring 
the hoppers? 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 7. 


Here’s a cage I made for the hoppers. Materials easy to 
get and cheap. A lantern chimney, a flower pot to fit, earth 
and some spears of grass growing. A piece of mosquito 
netting tied over the top. ‘The children want to make some 
more of them. They may. Jimmie broughtsix hoppers this 
morning. ‘Together we mean to find out how the hoppers 
live and what they do for a living. ‘Ihe word grasshopper in 
the spelling lesson to-day was not missed by one in the 
class. ‘Grasshopper stories’’ appear in some of the lan- 
guage lessons.. Yet I say nothing. The usual lessons go on 
according to the program. This interest will wane; I am 
expecting that. At recess and noontime the cage has not 
once been without its eager watchers. [I have made but one 


Stipulation — that the cages shall not be handled. 


After school to-night I set about studying a grasshopper. 
I must be ready to meet some of to-morrow’s emergencies. 
I examined the body, legs, wings, head, and even took one 
in my hand and unfolded the thin, delicate wing I found to 
be hidden by the coarse, narrow outer ones. I wonder if I 
knew before that a grasshopper has four wings. I certainly 
know it now. The legs must have enormously strong 
muscles for their jump is tremendous. 


‘THURSDAY, Sept. 8. 
The legs. 


The body. 
The wings. 


The head. 


How it eats. 
How it jumps, walks, 
and flies. 


I put these sub- 
jects on the black- 
board to-day. Our 
plan was this: Each 
child was to choose 
one of these sub- 
jects. During the 
day each was to have 
five minutes for 
quiet, private inves- 
tigation at one of 
the cages. At the 
time set aside for 
their language |les- 
son, they were to 
write on their sub- 
ject for twenty min- 
utes. 

I have never seen 
a language lesson at- 
tacked with such 
cheerfulness. All 
but Jimmie Bigss. Writing is not his natural method of 
expression. He looks keen, however, and was among the 
first to take his turn at the grasshopper cage. I have 
promised the children that they may talk about grasshoppers 
to-morrow, the last half hour 





Cage for the hoppers. 


FRIDAY, Sept. g. 


The first week is ended. Last night the children handed 
in their papers, all headed “ Grasshoppers.’’ So far I have 
refrained from asking any questions. I have not tried to 
answer questions either, except to say mysteriously, ‘ Wait 
till Friday,” or “ Ask the grasshoppers.” When I said that 
they all giggled delightfully and assaulted the cages with 
questions. 








“s 
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At three o’clock to-day, everything was in order for our 
nature lesson — we didn’t call it that. So far, but twenty- 
five minutes of school time have been devoted to the grass- 
_ hopper. I believe, however, that the other lessons have 
been better because of the presence of these lively guests. 
The school became one class for one half hour. We talked 
and we chatted informally. We discussed and wondered 
and told each other what we had found out. 

J. Biggs startled us all by stating in tones of firm convic- 
tion that “‘ young ones”’ couldn’t fly ! 
* Why not?” I asked innocently. 
“Wings too short,” said Jimmie. 

« Will you show the class one of the young hoppers? ae 
said, willing to be taught with the rest. 


Up he came, and to my surprise chose from among the . 


leaping creatures one which he declared was a young one. 
The children craned their necks to see and even came for- 
ward and crowded round their youthful instructor, eager to 
hear his proofs. I let Master Biggs tell us what he thought 
he knew. He had found the “teeny” ones early in the 
season. ‘ Knew they were hoppers by the way they 
jumped, and by the looks of ’em.” 

We didn’t settle it. That was enough of a problem for 
us to wrestle with until Monday morning. Jimmie volun- 
teered to fetch other young hoppers to bear us company. 
Each child went home pledged to find one which was too 
young to fly. I was pledged to find the story of a grasshopper’s 
life which I read somewhere. It must be in the file of old 
teachers’ magazines which I brought with me from 
home. (I thought if I kept those papers long enough 
they’d come in handy.) 


Monpay, Sept. 12. 


When I left the school house Friday night there were 
seven grasshoppers in our two Cages. Six were apparently 
full grown, at least they could fly. The seventh was the 
“ young one” with short, stiff winglets lying flat against its 
sides. When I looked for the young one this morning, it 
was not to be found. [ counted. Seven! What witch- 
craft is this? I took the old Zeachers’ Monthly out of my 
desk and sat me down to solve the mystery. (How I wished 
afterward that I had looked first on the bit of mosquito net- 
ting tied over the top of our cage instead of reading the 
paper. ‘The story was right there in the cage, if I had only 
looked for it.) This is what I read: 


“ When a young grasshopper hatches from the egg he creeps up out 
of the earth, where the mother had hidden the eggs months before, and 
looks about. He finds himself a real grasshopper, but such a fuzzy, big- 
headed baby! He looks as if he wisked he could go back again. As 
the warm sunshine strikes on his tender back he grows braver. He tries 
his legs and finds that he ‘ only has to steer them, and they ride him 
everywheres.’ A grass blade tickles him, and all at once he is hungry 
and eats a bit of tender grass. His appetite increases as he grows older, 
and he will eat any green growing thing he can find. 

As he grows his skin becomes hard and does not stretch. In a week 
or less he begins to feel uncomfortable. His skin is too tight. Whena 
boy’s clothes are too small fur him, he has a new suit and his little 
brother takes the old ones. There is no such shifting of garments in the 
grasshopper world. 

We all know how it feels to wear a coat that is too small, We feel 
badly. We want to hide away from the others and be miserable. So 
does the little grasshopper. He does not know where his next suit is to 
come from. He does not even know he is to have another. He just 
hides away under a weed, moping and uncomfortable. 

Suddenly he begins to squirm feebly, pushing and wriggling this way 
and that. He lifts his head first, and it must feel very light and cool. I 
wonder if it feels as if he had had his hair cut very, very short! He 
seems very weak. Woe unto him now if a toad or insect-eating bird 
comes along while he is in this sorry plight! After resting awhile in the 
sun, he rubs his back gingerly with-his hind leg, finds he is all there, and 
falls to eating again with a bigger appetite than ever. 

On the weed stem where he clung so long and helplessly there is a bit 
of something, fragile and almost transparent, but hollow. There are the 
six legs, the large eyes and the little body. They are empty. The grass- 
hopper is away leaping i in the sunlight, while his cast-off clothes are left 
in a forlorn little heap to be beaten to pieces by the first dash of rain. 
Perhaps a thrifty ant may pick up a leg, but will abandon it when she 
finds it empty. 

The young grasshopper does not know that he has moulted. He has 
to cast his skin several times before he is grown up. If he should exam- 
ine his new skin after the third moult he would find that he had reached 
the age w hen pockets are provided for him. And they are ‘ back 
pockets. We call these pockets wings, though they are too short to be 
of any use. The hopper himself pays no heed tothem. He never tries 
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to make them go. 
higher than ever. 
length!” 


What need has he for wings? His legs can lead 
He can jump a distance fifty times as great as his own 


I went to the cage and looked. I found it. The cast 
skin was clinging to the mosquito netting cover of our cage ! 
This moulting process has actually taken place in one 
of our cages. Why couldn’t we have been here to see the 
transformation? I will let the children read this story and 
they will be on the lookout for moulting grasshoppers all 
the rest of their lives. Jimmie Biggs was right about the 
young grasshopper’s wings. 

I could hardly wait for the children to come, that they 
might marvel with me. Would they discover the dry skin 
left by the young grasshopper when he changed? How I 
hoped they would ! . 

I watched them eagerly, but they didn’? see the wonder / 
I was disappointed, but what could I expect? “It is time 
to give them a new stimulus,” I said. 

“You may put your books in your desks,” I said to my 
highest grade, when it was time for them to read. ‘ You 
may close your books and listen if you want to,” I said to 
the other class. They wanted to! They must have thought 
me a strange sort of teacher. It was evident from their 
faces that this was a method without precedent in their 
experience. I passed the Teacher's Monthly around from 
one to another, and they read the life of a grasshopper. 
I could see smiles of satisfaction and nods of assent whens 

their own obser- 

elauliluy vations were read 

' out. Thus we 

spent a pleasant 

quarter of an 

hour. Itwas sight 

reading, but how 

new and alive and 

fresh and free 

from convention- 
ality. 

“Let’s look for 
eggs in the dirt,” 
saidone. We all 
resolved to watch 
for the first hop- 
pers next spring. 


Exit grasshopper. 
What next? 


(In similar cages 
this teacher and her 
pupils might have 
studied crickets, katy 
dids or  walking- 
sticks. So many poets 
have written of crickets that it seems a pity that our little folks should 
not become familiar with the insects as well as with the poems. The 
cricket is a constant singer, too, piping away until the sharp winds warn 
him of the approach of winter. Just how the noise is produced is a 
thing for the microscope to tell us. We can see him lift the wings, rub 
them together gently, up and down, and the song is the result. 

Walking sticks and katydids are so well protected by their color that 
they are not always found even by the diligent searcher. Both live 
in trees, and are seen sometimes as late as November first.— M. R. M.) 





** A high milkweed plant on the table.” 


THURSDAY, Sept. 15. 


We have had no nature study work since the grasshoppers 
were turned out into the meadow the first of this week. 
To-night I am going to look at some plants in the corner of 
the yard. I think they are milkweeds. 


FRIDAY, Sept. 16. 


This morning the children found a high milkweed plant 
on the table in front of the window. 1 like to see their 
air of expectancy when they come in each morning and 
look toward that window. I dug up a plant and reset 
it in one of our flower-pots. As I did so, I noticed 
that the flowers had fallen and that little pods were begin- 
ning to form. How crooked their necks are ! 

It was a hard task to get the milkweed transplanted, even 
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with the help of my biggest pupil. The roots were long 
and had to be chopped off. As I worked away at it I found 
myself wondering how old the roots might be. Did all that 
root grow from a seed in one season? ‘That will be a good 
subject to set the children to work on. 

Certain it is that the stem which bears the leaves and 
pods grew this year. It will all die down before winter, 
and the seeds will be scattered by the wind. We will gather 
some seeds next month and plant them in the spring. 


FRIDAY, Sept. 16. 

To-day we talked about milkweeds as a morning exercise. 
The children brought out these facts: The pods grow where 
the flowers were. Flowers withered in August. There are 
not so many pods as flowers. (I had not noticed that, en- 
grossed as I was with the age of the plant.) 

I was also informed by the children that the “ milk’ was 
poisonous, though none of them had ever suffered from it, 
and that it was good for faking off warts. At this our 
Jimmie shook his head, vigorously denying this heating 
property. He had given it fair trial—also other methods 
which he would fain have recounted — but with no avail. 
His hands bore eloquent testimony! They will outgrow 
these superstitions. 

I put my question about the age of the plants to the 
children. They decided that we should have to plant seeds 
and watch them grow, in order to find out. 

The chikdren are using colored crayons in their drawing. 
I have asked each one to bring some kind of fruit or vege- 
table on Monday. I await their coming with interest and 
some anxiety. 

MoNDAY, Sept. 19. 


What a collection we had to-day for our combination 
drawing and nature lesson! Turnips; tomatoes, yellow, 
red, and green; apples, all shapes and sizes; carrots; 
cucumbers ; potatoes ; corn; peppers ; beets ; and one small 
pumpkin. Each child draws a picture of his own specimen 
to-day. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 20. 


Our table is covered with the collected remains of to-day’s 
nature lesson. Every child knows more about the structure 
of pumpkins, tomatoes, potatoes and other vegetables than 
before. We were looking for seeds. I was preparing them 
for future lessons on how plants are propagated, but they 
did not know it. To-day we gave ourselves over to the joy 
of ‘cutting things up.” 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 21. 


To-day our language lesson was on vegetables. I said to 
them, ‘‘ If you saved just one tomato this fall how would you 
get enough for dinner some day next fall?” ‘To-morrow we 
will write about potatoes, or beets, or turnips, in the same 
fashion. 


FRIDAY, Sept. 23. 

Nothing new yesterday. Vegetables rather giving place 
to fruits in our interest. To-day one of the boys told me 
he had to help his father *‘ bud apple trees ” on Saturday. 

‘“* How is it done ?”’ I asked. 

“T can’t ‘bud,’”’ he said. “TI tie.” 

That put an idea into my head which I shall carry out 
next month or in November. My boys and girls are 
old enough to know what it is to budatree. Why shouldn’t 
this boy’s father tell my school all about it? I'll ask him 
and I believe he’ll do it. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 27. 

Jimmie brought a caterpillar to school to-day. It was a 
huge, bluish-green one with protuberances on its back. 
Jimmie wanted something done immediately, but I suggested 
that he keep his treasure in a box on his desk and watch 
it. I trusted Jimmie end he did not betray me this time. 

“ What shall I feed him?” inquired James. 

I had a nature study reader on my desk to which [ 
thought wise to refer on this occasion. It did not fail me. 

“When caterpillars are to be studied, some of the leaves 
of the plant on which the creatures were found must be 
supplied for them to eat.” 
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“ How reasonable! Of course!” I thought. 


But I reckoned without Jimmie and without the cater- 
pillar. 


‘What kind of a plant did you find him on?’’ I inquired . 


serenely. 

“Why, he wasn’t on any plant. I found him on the side- 
walk, in front of our house.”’ 

“Found wanting,” was my silent comment as I tucked 
the book away. ‘“ Why can’t caterpillars be as reasonable 
as books,” I thought. 

Food that creature should have, though I must confess it 
did not look shrunken or faint from lack of nourishment. 
We must keep it. Common sense tothe rescue! The 
children talked the matter over at recess while admiring their 
new companion. 

“ How’d you ketch ’im Jim?” said one. 

‘* Picked him right up in my hand, an’ he never done a 
thing—only squirm some. Never bit me nor nothin’.” 
‘*T wouldn’t touch him for worlds,” said Mamie Finch. 

“ He wouldn’t hurtchah,” cried champion Jimmie. ‘See 
me touch him.” 

“Well, even if I did want to touch him, I wouldn’t, for I 
don’t think he’s used to it and I might hurt him.” 

“¢ Guess you’re right, the less handlin’ he gets the better.” 

“ What lots of legs he’s got!” “See him walk!” 

“ Do you s’pose he’d eat bread?” 

“Try him.” 

“‘ Looks as if he’d been eating green things, to make him 
that color,” said one. 

“I’m going to try him on some leaves.” 

Out they all trooped, returning later with a variety of 
green leaves which they put in the box with the worm. 
Just before school was out we discovered our guest in the 
act of eating an apple-tree leaf. There are also decided 
evidences that he sampled leaves of oak, plum, and elm. 
What joy! Our common sense experiment had triumphed. 


THURSDAY, Sept. 29. 

Other worms have come to bear the first company. “If 
Billy can find a worm, why not I?” thought the children. 
A tomato patch yielded one with a horn on its back, a 
tobacco field another very similar, a grape arbor afforded a 
fat one, while a veranda woodbine, carefully searched, gave 
us two more. A brown and black “ woolly bear’’ came un- 
invited to our door step, and we took it in. We kept a 
supply of tomato, tobacco, grape and woodbine leaves for 
our new acquaintances. 

We have constructed a home for our little caterpillar. 
I wonder how our efforts will succeed. A soap box, eight 
inches high, half full of soil—we started with that. After- 
wards we made a cover out of a piece of wire screen. - To- 
morrow the older children shall try their hand at a working 
drawing of this box, just for fun ! 

The caterpillars, seven in all, were transferred from vari- 
ous spool boxes, cigar boxes, and chalk boxes to their new 
home. We put in some small twigs, some leaves and a few 
stones, just to make it more home-like. The box was set in 
our north window, for we were sure that too much Septem- 
ber sunshine might make them unhappy. We shall keep the 
earth rather moist and supply fresh leaves every day. 

The last word I heard when the children went home to- 
night was this, ‘‘ The grape vine worm won’t eat. What ails 
him?” 


He does act strangely. I wonder what is the matter with 
him. Time will tell. 
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How to Draw Animals 
D. R. AuGsRuRG Oakland Calif. 


Study one anima/ thoroughly and make it the basis of all 
animals. 

Learn the proportions and general features through the 
drawings of others and then apply to the living animal. 
The parts of different animals are the same in principle, but 
differ in proportions and details. 





The essential points in the mechanical part of drawing 
animals are: (1) To see the animal as a who; as a unit; 
and (2) to be able to represent relative proportion. 

The mass is of more importance than the details. 
for and draw the /arge parts first. 

The shought—the idea — is the strongest propelling force 
that can be placed back of the drawing. 

Look for the direction of lines rather than their quality. 
To show the direction is what the line is for. 

Character is a higher quality than technical accuracy. 
Aim to represent the character and there will be stronger 
motive to accuracy than if the aim was accuracy alone. 


Look 


(These illustrations will be continued in future numbers.— THE 
EpDITOoR. ) 


Salaries in Cuban Schools 


The yearly salaries of grade teachers in Cuba are as fol- 
lows : Havanna, $900; capitals of provinces, also Cardenas 
and Cienfuegos, $720; all other schools in the Island, $600. 
An increase of salary is allowed to principals of schools. 
Men and women at all times receive equal pay for similar 
service. 

Rather ahead than behind United States, in amount and 
equality of salaries. 


“The pride and prime of summer time is gone, 
But beauty lingers iw these autumn shadows.” 
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Golden Days 


A. E.A. 
Sunshine falling down in showers, 
Golden skies and golden flowers— 
Asters in the garden bowers— 
That’s September. 


Gold-dust on the mignonette, 

Golden pansies blooming yet, 

Golden-rod with dewdrops wet,— 
That’s September. 


Golden fields of grain and corn, 

Golden dusk and golden morn, 

Golden stars at twilight born— 
That’s September. 


Golden apples hanging high. 

Golden bees a-buzzing by, 

Thirty golden days that fly— 
That’s September. 


What Do You Think of This ? 


Dr. Stanley Hall says: 

“ | would have art itself taught by illustrative reproduc- 
tions of its great masterpieces. It is only a bit of banausic 
modern school pedantry to plead that cheap reproductions 
are of doubtful value for the young. The exact contrary is 
true. Children need pictures reduced in size and greatly 
simplified at first, in order to be scaled down to their degree 
of intelligence and comprehension. A great elaborate 
painting has, to be sure, an impressiveness all its own for 
them, but it is neither understood nor felt by their minds 
without more study than they can be readily induced to put 
upon it unless it is simplified. 

Again, we have greatly erred in believing that children 
need or appreciate even perfect drawings or color effects. 
What they demand is bright and few hues, rude but effec- 
tive forms, and the point readily within their grasp. Those 
who have read Barnes’s study of the effect of the crude pic- 
ture of “ Johnnie-Look-in-the-Air,” or read how prone 
children are to get their idea of celestial things and beings 
from pictures on deviled ham, etc., will understand that ex- 
quisite finish and perfection of detail is not appreciated 
until there is some degree of maturity, and that they may 
be-a positive hindrance to artistic development. 

— The Perry Magazine 


To Contributors 


When you have completed your manuscript, which should 
be typewritten, send it to some periodical, with your 
address and postage stamp enclosed. As there will be 
about one thousand or more before you, you may wait for 
months before it is accepted or declined with thanks. If 
the latter, do not blame the editor with lack of judgment or 
excess of prejudice. He is there to find what will sell, or 
assist to sell, and so profit the publisher, and he knows 
better than you do what will suit the public taste. You may 
rest assured that if you had written a really good thing, the 
editor will not suffer it to go out of the office. If returned, 
lay it by for awhile and when your head is cool examine it 
to see where the fault lies. 

— Thos. Dunn English 


The first specimen of true manly chivalry — the very pattern of 
a small knight who holds the rights of his lady love sacred — 
was encountered the other day in a Cambridge kindergarten. 
The teacher discovered that a very small boy, not more than five 
years old, was chewing gum, and she ordered him out and bade 
him disgorge it. 

‘I can't,” he said. 

‘* You can’t,” she answered in some surprise. 
can, and you must.” 

‘*No, I can’t,” he persisted, and kept the gum in his mouth. 

‘¢ Now, why can’t you give me that gum, Johnny?” the teacher 
asked. 

‘« Because,” said Johnny stoutly, ‘‘ it belongs to a little girl in 
Somerville.” 


“Why, yes, you 
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Beginning Geography VII 
CAROLYN D. Woop Normal and Training School New Bedford Mass. 


Primary Grades 
(All rights reserved.) 


NotTe.—In our talk last June I told you how the children studied 
soils, They learned to recognize them by collecting the different kinds 
and comparing them to discover the essential differences. By the use 
of carefully selected pictures they discovered where the large pebbles and 
stones came from, and how Nature made them into soil. The experi- 
ments they tried with seeds and plants taught them what soil needed to 
prepare it for plant life, and something of the relation they bore to each 
other. 

. This month I purpose leading the children to discover as much as 
possible concerning the relation of sc il and running water. As we com- 
mence this new line of thought I want to ask youif the soft music of a 
little brook has any charm for you? As you watch it whirl and eddy 
away, and listen to its silvery notes what sweet memories of childhood 
does it not recall—fishing expeditions, mud dams built so as to 
temporarily change the tiny streams to lakes, water-wheels made to run 
successfully, to say nothing of the fleets of vessels so hopefully launched 
on its surface. These may perhaps be some of your dreams, and I hope 
they are, for I shall then feel more certain that the influence of such 
memories will aid you, as they have me, ifi your efforts to awaken the 
children’s love and appreciation of the untiring force and ceaseless work 
of a stream of water, 

If your present environment does not include a brook it surely gives you 
a grand substitute in the form of the rain streams found in all streets, 
and you, with the music of the brook fresh in your mind, ought so to 
work as to make the temporary rivulet a faithful exponent of the working 
power of running water. 

We will suppose that the children have already learned that running 
water has the power to carry leaves, sticks and clay. Having reviewed 
this thought I would lead them to discover other materials carried by the 
water, where it gets them, why it sometimes carries one kind and some- 
times another, how far it carries the several kinds, why and in what 
order it finally deposits them. C.D. W. 


Work of Running Water 


* Stop, little streamlet, stop I pray; 
Why do you hasten along on your way? 
You never tarry; you never wait; 
Are you afraid that you'll be late? 
Why are you in such a hurry, you dear? 
And while you sing, I can surely hear, 
‘I hurry because I have work to do; 
The same old task, and yet always new. 
Do you see that mountain’s rugged side, 
Where with many a bound I swiftly glide? 
I shall heal all the wounds made by winter’s storms, 
And carry it down to the sea’s great arms; 
And there in the cool, quiet ocean bed, 
With the wave’s strange lullaby overhead, 
In an ocean cradle vast and deep, 
The quiet old mouutain will go to sleep 
For thousands of years :—perhaps it will dream 
Of its old-time friend, the mountain stream.’ ” 


A Stream Carries Material 

“Work done by water.” This was what the children 
found written on the blackboard one morning. 1 watched 
their faces as they studied the sentence and I knew they 
would be ready to talk when the time came. Nor was I 
disappointed, for they had many stories to recall of how 
the water softened the ground, carried food to the tiny 
roots, or ran away over the ground to make the streams 
larger, etc. Wishing to review a truth learned some months 
previous, two of the boys were requested to put the model- 
ing-table in position where all could see it, while someone 
else was sent to fill the watering-pot. The table was filled 
with a mixture of gravel and sand, this was smoothed out to 
represent the street. When this part of the work was fin- 
ished we spoke of the appearance of the surface, noticing 
that all the pebbles were hidden under the sand. The 
watering-pot brought the rain which continued to fall for 
some time, when it stopped we found that the pebbles had 
been uncovered, and that the sand had been washed down 
between them or else carried away to the sides. Then the 
children remembered having seen the rain do the same 
work when the street was paved some months previous. 
This summary of work done by water prepared the way for 
the new thought I was ready to give them whenever a storm 
should furnish the right conditions. 


How Our Observations Were Made 


It was a strange looking procession of umbrellas that left 
the school-house one noon, but the rain was doing a work 
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we could not afford to miss, and so we determined to see as 
much of it as possible on our way home. At the corner of 
the street we found the water running rapidly and we 
noticed that it was very muddy. In fact it was so thick 
with sediment that we could not decide what materials it 
was carrying. ‘This excited our curiosity and stimulated our 
desire to know what was thus hidden. ‘Taking a piece of 
old sheet iron we found near by, the boys put it carefully 
down under the water to gather treasures for us. Going on 
down the street we found a place where we could see the 
swift flowing water rolling pebbles along. Why does it not 
lift them up and carry them along? This was easily 
answered for the children could see that it was because the 
water was not deep enough. 

When we went home at night the rain had ceased so we 
stopped to see what the water was doing, and this is what 
we discovered. ‘The water was clear, some of the smaller 
streams were entirely dry, and even in the larger streams 
the water was running very slowly. The next morning we 
stopped to get the piece of sheet iron we had left in the 
gutter. It was nearly covered up so we carefully lifted it 
and its load and carried them to the school-room. 

When we were ready for our talk we gathered about the 
table to examine our collection. The sticks and leaves were 
soon picked out, several good sized pebbles were found, a 
quantity of sand, and some clay. When asked how all this 
material came to be on the iron they answered without a 
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Fig 1 


moment’s hesitation that the work had been done by the 
running water. 


Where the Water Gets Material 


It was necessary to wait some time before we could take 
up this thought, because I wished the children to read their 
answers from Nature herself. When another storm had left 
the streets full of rills and rivulets we enjoyed a second trip. 
At the corner, the water was muddy, in some places we 
could see the sand, etc., whirling about in the water, so we 
followed the course of the stream for some distance to see 
where this material came from. The children found a place 
where several little streams had cut their way through some 
fine loam, in another place a stream running from the 
center of the street had cut a path through the sand. Find- 
ing that a great number of rivulets had done this same kind 
of work we decided.that water flowing very swiftly cut into 
the soil so as to make a path for itself, and that it carried 
away the material thus cut out. This explained to us where 
the finer material came from that we found deposited on the 
piece of iron. The presence of the pebbles puzzled the 
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children for some time because they could find no gravel. 
Finally,some one, with sharper eyes than the rest, discovered 
that there were pebbles hidden away in the sand and in the 
the loam. When we had proved this to our own satisfaction 
we decided that the water had washed out the pebbles thus 
hidden away and had carried them to the different places 
where we had found them. 


Application of Facts 
Using a sketch like Fig. 1, I led the children to describe 
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Continuing our journey we found a place where the water 
was muddy but where there was little if any sand. Watch- 
ing and comparing the rapidity of the stream in different 
places the children, discovered that its velocity decreased as 
we followed it in its downward course ; that when it flowed 
very rapidly it carried gravel, sand, and clay; when its 
velocity decreased it carried only the sand and clay, then it 
flowed so slowly it could carry only the clay, and finally it 
was forced to drop even this. Referring once more to our 
pictures we read in them as much as we could of this same 
story—the swiftly flowing current telling 
us one story and the slow one another 
story. 


3 Jie A Pl / 
ENE 
Distance Carried Dependent on Velocity 

This was something we could read from 
Nature even after the water had disap- 
peared from the streams. It was not 
difficult to find the clay, sand and gravel 
that had been deposited by the running 
water. Insome places we found that the 
sticks, leaves, etc., had built a dam and 
checked the velocity of the stream, caus- 
ing it to drop the pebbles it was carrying, 
while the finer materials had been trans- 
ported farther. Finding other places 
where the sand had been deposited we 
concluded that there must have been 








Fig. 2 


the brook and its banks, to think where the pebbles came 
from, and why it was that the water had not carried them 
away. They examined the banks but could find nothing 
there to explain the origin of the pebbles. Recalling the 
streams we had observed I led them to think of the effect of 
storms. Then we applied this thought to the brook and 
concluded that once upon a time the water must have been 
deeper and the current swifter so it could bring the large 
pebbles from some far away place, perhaps the mountains. 

A sketch like Fig. 2 gave us a different story to study. 
We found the banks were not protected by pebbles, and 
that the water washing against the soft earth must loosen and 
carry away the sand and clay. If there should be a very 
heavy rainstorm the water might overflow its banks. If it 
did it would find a great deal of loose material to carry back 
to the brook and thus make the water very muddy. We 
applied these facts to as many pictures of brooks as we 
could find in order that the rivulets in the streets should be- 
come broad, helpful teachers. 

While studying these pictures we learned these verses 
from Tennyson’s “ Brook.” 


“I chatter over stuny ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


“T wind about and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


“« And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 
With many a silvery water-break 
Among my golden gravel. 


“T draw them all along and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


Velocity Determines Kind of Material 


When we took our next trip we carried some pebbles with 
us in order to try an experiment. We first visited a place 
where the water was flowing very swiftly. Dropping some 
of the pebbles into the water we found that they were 
quickly carried away. Going farther down the street we 
found the water carrying quantities of sand but 10 pebbles, 
so here we dropped some more of our pebbles, w.uly to find 
that they remained just where they fell. Why are they not 
carried away? What kind of a stream can carry pebbles? 


Lo 


another change in the velocity of the 
stream. We discovered that the clay 
might have been carried a long, long distance be- 
cause it was so light that even still water held it in suspen- 
sion for some time. Each time that we found a deposit of 


sand, clay or gravel I questioned why the water had dropped 
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Fig. 3 


it, in order that the children might learn to associate the 
variations of deposits with the variations in the velocity of 
the water. 
Order of Deposition 

Using a sketch like Fig. 3, I told the class we would let 
the part of the brook marked (a) represent the part high 
up in the mountain, where the 
water was flowing very rapidly 
and was collecting pebbles; the 
part marked (4) the place where 
it collected the finer materials ; 
(c) the place where it flowed less 
rapidly, and (@ ) where it flowed 
slowly. Then I led them to tell 
me how far the pebbles, sand and 
clay would be carried, where, and 
why each kind of material would 
be deposited. I used several of 
these simple sketches, varying the 
conditions each time so as to test 
the children’s knowledge of cause , 
and effect. 

Taking a large glass jar we partly filled it with water, then 
mixing gravel, sand and clay together we emptied it all into 
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the water, and waited to see what would happen. The 
gravel sank at once to the bottom, then the sand settled on 
top of the gravel, while it required several hours for the clay 
to entirely settle so as to leave the water clear. Why did the 
gravel go to the bottom? Why did the clay settle at the 
top? This led the children to associate the thought of the 
bulk and weight of the separate particles with the power of 
water to sustain them. These deposits we represented by a 
sketch like Fig. 4. In this way we learned to associate the 
materials we found in the streets with the work that running 
water had done, or might do at some future time. These 
thoughts helped us to understand Eugene Field’s beautiful 
little poem— 


* I’m hastening from the distant hills, 
With swift and noisy flowing; 


—_—__—_ 


Nursed by a thousand tiny rills, 
I’m ever onward going. 


“ The willows cannot stay my course, 
With all their pliant wooing; 
» I sing and sing till I am hoarse, 
My prattling way pursuing. 


“I kiss the pebbles as I pass, 
And hear them say they love me, 
I make obeisance to the grass 
That kindly bends above me. 


“So onward through the meads and dells 
I hasten, never knowing 
The secret motive that impels, 
Or whither I am going.” 
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Teachers Letters 


(Extract from private letter) 


— I want to tell you that in our own school the effect of 
the article on ‘‘ Apparel” in Primary EDUCATION has been won- 
derful in the case of one girl. She put the suggestion into 
practice and her influence over the children is already greatly 
increased. A new style of hair-dressing, a cherry bow and a 
more animated manner have done what hours of plodding work 
have failed to secure. The children like her and work for her. 
No doubt the article has borne much more fruit of the same sort. 
I only wish you could know of it all. 

A NorMat TEACHER 


My Dear Mrs. Kellogg: — 

I have been a reader of Primary EpucaTion for a number of 
years and find it so helpful that I would not think of doing with- 
out jt. 

I cannot help sending my word of protest against what seems 
to be your view of the disorderly appearance of the room where 
the teacher was ‘‘up to her eyes in constructive work.” The 
shining eyes of the children told of happiness and interest. The 
training of the hand to carry out the conception of the mind 
must have been of value. Was this result less than the mere 
orderly appearance of the room to chance visitors? 

As I take it, the disorder was simply.that occasioned by the 
table and window-sills being filled with the children’s work. 
Was this real disorder? I think we need not fear its effect upon 
the children, as both pedagogy and our own observation tell us 
that an appreciation of order does not come very early in the 
child’s life. It seems to me the appearance, interest and enthusi- 
asm of the children weigh far more than the prim orderliness of 
the room, and surely there was some other way to avoid the 
undue accumulation than that of throwing out the whole lot. If 
to these children the school-room was a place of happy, natural 
work, was not the teacher right in thinking she was getting 
great results? 

Yours truly. 


Lincoln Neb. ANOTHER VIEW 


Dear Editor : — 

I want to ask you a question. A boy, Joe, came to the school 
one morning, took a seat, and surveyed me critically. A visitor, 
I thought, yet his appearance would indicate that visiting was 
not his special line. A bath seemed an unknown quantity. It 
was not surface dirt, but every pore was grimed; a shock of long 
black hair stood in contrary directions. Some epidermis was 
missing from his neck and a * black eye” did not add to his defi- 
ant, dogged expression. ‘* You came to visit?” ‘Naw. I want 
to come to the Normal.” The seats are all occupied now, Joe; 
we can’t take you.” A week later Joe spent the morningon the 
campus, but came in to say, ‘‘ I want to come to the Normal.” 
He came, was bathed, provided with books, and given work; but 
he was sullen, rude and disobedient. How could the habits of 
years be broken off ina day? His first appearance in the morn- 







ing was unwashed and uncombed, for he was a child of the 
street. Emerging from the toilet his face was ‘‘ shined” and his 
hair ‘‘ slicked.” Joe was a law unto himself, yet as time passed 
he grew in grace, but did it pay? Did we help Joe sufticiently to 
pay for the time we took and he took from the others? He low- 
ered our standard; did we elevate his enough to pay for it? 


CATHERINE MONTGOVERY 
(Did they? — Tue Eprror.) 


September 


The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down 
Ti.e gentian’: bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun ; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 
The sedges flaunt their harvest 

In every meadow nook ; 
And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook.—JZ. 7. 





“The things of nature form a more beautiful ladder be- 
tween heaven and earth than that seen by Jacob; not a 
one-siled ladder leading in one direction, but an all-sided 
one leading in all directions. Not in dreams is it seen; it 
is perinanent; it surrounds us on all sides. It is decked 
with flowers, and angels with children’s eyes beckon us 
toward it; it is solid, resting on a floor of crystals; the in- 
spired singer, David, praises and glorifies it.” 

— Froebel 


A fine mist and a planet, 
A crystal and acell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 
— William Herbert Carruth 
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A Gymnastic Story 
The Thunder Storm 


ELLA PHILLIPs Cleveland Ohio 


HE teacher said to the children, “I will We my 

wand and turn you into little sparkling water-drops, 

whose home is in the beautiful lake in the woods, 

where the children go to look for the pretty wild 
flowers.” 


Teacher waves her wand and children sink slowly upon one knee. 


Sometimes these little water-drops are so still that the 
lake looks like a beautiful mirror, in which can be seen the 
pictures of the soft white clouds overhead, the beautiful 
green trees and the soft-eyed cows as they come to the lake 
to drink. 


.Children keep perfectly still in the first position. 


When the wind comes to play with them, the little water- 
drops have great fun, dancing about, making little ripples or 
waves, then racing after each other, up to the shore. 


Children keep first position, extend arms to forward reach and move 
hands left and right in imitation of tiny waves. Then run forward and 
backward. 


Sometimes a very rough wind comes and the waves dash 
high. We would not like to be on the lake then. 


Children in first position, imitate very rough and high waves by waving 
arms. 


When the wind goes away, the little water-drops become 
quiet again and seem to be resting after their rough play. 


Children still in first position, very quiet. 


One day it was very, very warm and dry. The little 
flowers on the hillsides drooped their dainty heads in the 
heat. They were so thirsty. Oh, how hot the air was! 
The sun looked down and was so sorry for them, that he 
sent his sunbeams down to the lake to tell the water-drops 
to hurry up into the sky, because he had some very import- 
ant work for them. So the water-drops quickly put on their 
vapor dresses and now they are so light that they cannot 
keep still. 


Children’s hands begin to float upwards, feather movements. 


How strange they feel, just as if they had wings. They 
begin to rise slowly out of the water, up and up, far above 
their pretty lake-home. 


Children rise slowly to position, stand, hands still floating upwards. 


A cool wind touched them and they put on some pretty 
gray dresses. 


Children hold hands, palms down, a little above heads, reaching for- 
ward, and tips of fingers toward each other, but not touching. 


They make a great dark cloud over the lake and people 
say, “Oh, see the fog over the lake!”” Now a warm cur- 
rent of air has touched them again and they put on their 
vapor dresses once more and sailed still higher. 


Children’s hands float higher, slowly. 


Now more vapors have joined them and they sail higher 
until now they are a mile above the lake. 


Children’s hands float as high as they can reach, children on tiptoe. 


Then a cool air caught them again and turned them all 
into a beautiful fleecy white cloud. 


Children’s hands arched high over head. 


Then the wind came to give them a ride. Arched hands 
move slowly across the sky. A great many other vapors 
joined them and the cloud grew so heavy it began to sink. 


Children’s arched hands sink slowly. 


It came lower and lower and sailed right before the face 
of the sun. 


Children take position of head firm, faces sober. 
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Then it grew very dark — so dark that the little children 
in school could not see to write or to read. The teacher 
said, “You had better hurry home, children. I think we 
shall have a hard shower.” While the children were hurry- 
ing home the lightning flashed through the sky and the 
thunder rolled. 


Children draw their hands down in zigzag lines to represent lightning, 
and end witha loud clap of hands. Children represent thunder with 
their feet. A very good rumble can be made. 


More lightning in the black sky. More thunder. A 
strong wind came and tore the cloud, and down came the 
rain-drops pattering right over the heads of the thirsty little 
flowers. How thankful they were! How sweet and pure 
the air smells + How cool it is! 


Children stoop suddenly and represent pattering rain-drops on the 
floor. 


Now the cloud begins to rise very slowly, up, up, up. 


Children, with feather movements of the hands, again rise slowly to 
position, stand, hands floating above heads. 


And the sun shines out and smiles at the little water- 
drops. 


“ And when the sun came shining out, 
The rain-drops in his face 
Sparkled and laughed, 
Till, radiantly, a rainbow arched the space.” 


Children, with hands over heads, represent dancing water-drops. 
Children look up with smiling faces, and at the word “ arched,” finger- 
tips are brought together and arms arched over head to represent rain- 
bow. Children recite stanza as they make the rainbow. 


“ They say there is a hollow, safe and still, 
A point of coolness and repose 
Within the center of a flame, where life might dwell 
Unharmed and unconsumed, as in a luminous shell; 
Which the bright walls of fire inclose 
In breachless splendor; barrier that no foes 
Could pass at will.” 


Extra Size Pictures 


are issued from Perry Pictures Co. (64x 10 inches). 
for twenty-five cents. No order for less than five. These 
pictures are well worth sending for. Blashfield’s Chimes 
(one of the extra sizes), framed and hanging by my desk, is 
most attractive. Send for the list of forty-five of these en- 
larged pictures. Are you familiar with Perry’s Art Maga-. 
sine? It is worth reading and keeping both for pictures 
and text.— Tue Eprror 


Five 


Wasn’t Born That Way 


The author of “ Evolution of Dodd ”’ gives a rat-trainer’s 
statement in support of the saying, ‘Culture can increase 
the size, quality, and flafor, but it cannot change the kind.” 
After seeing different rats perform various feats, the author 
said to the trainer : 


“T understand that you can’t teach amy rat to do anything you happen 
to want him to learn to do?” 

Oh, nein, nein /” the trainer replied. “You can’t only deach a rat 
to do vot he vos made to do! Und ven a man is a guot rat-deacher, he 
knows dot ding, und he von’t dry to deach a rat vot he can’t learn! 

“Und dot is yoost der tifference between a goot rat-deacher und a 
shool-deacher,” he added. ‘A shool-deacher, he dinks he can deach 
any shild anyding vot he bleases. But he couldn't do id! Shildren is 
yoost like rats! Some vill learn von ding, und some vill learn anoder 
ding, und dot’s a good shool-deacher dot knows dot ding, und vorks dot 
vay!” 

‘© Do you suppose I could ever learn to teach rats as you do?” said 
the author. 

The trainer eyed him a moment, and then said: “ No, you couldn't 
do it! You vasn’t der right kint of aman! Vena man makes a goot 
rat-deacher he vos got to been born yoost on Jurpose for dot beezness, 
und I don’t belief you vos born dot vay!” 





A Chat About Discipline 


MABEL REID 


NE can’t do much effective work in a disorderly 
QO school. Can we not control and teach at the same 
time ? 

And here color comes in with good effect. Have 
your room full of light, and life, and color, and good cheer. 
I always find out my pupils’ color taste, especially the gen- 
eral taste. It has been my fortune ‘to find them preferring 
blue, especially the boys; the girls sometimes choose pink 
and after that yellow. Colored children, or children who 
come from dismal homes, like red, or very vivid colors. It 
now seems an established fact that if you give children their 
fill of bright, vivid colors which they crave, they will, as they 
grow up, prefer more and more delicate tints. ‘They have 
had the primitive color want satisfied. Color choice has 
come to be indicative of degrees of culture and refinement. 

Children think their teacher prettiest when she wears 
light clothes or has a bright ribbon about her, and they con- 
sequently love and obey her better. Dress to please your 
children ; gloomy, dark colors depress and irritate them. 
It is only a little thing, but it works like magic. 

A teacher who was just in training was put in charge of a 
very bright, refractory class of Irish street urchins. The 
leader suddenly rebelled one day when the teacher told him 
to put his cubes away in order. He stuffed his fingers in 
his mouth and looked at her out of the corners of the hand- 
somest and wickedest pair of eyes I ever looked into. 

“Come and make me if you dast.” 

The principal was standing near and without waiting for 
her to “ dast,’’ she exclaimed,— 

“Tom, do as Miss Jay tells you right this minute.” 

Then Tom cast himself on the floor on his stomach and 
howled and kicked strenuously. He had to be carried to 
the basement. 

The superintendent happened in the next day and the 
principal spoke to her about the incident. She was a grand, 
noble-looking woman of great personal magnetism. Not 
one under her control, from the meanest little ragamuffin 
to the most rebellious pupil-teacher, ever thought of dis- 
obeying her smallest rule. She took from the bag she 
always carried, and which always contained the right thing 
. at the right moment, a handful of bright-colored marbles, 
and rolled them into the midst of the children in a streak 
of sunshine. 

“Each choose the one he thinks prettiest,” she cried 
with a laugh that set the little folk going. 

*J’ll have the yaller un!” I’ll have the yaller un!” 
shouted Tom, at the top of his voice. 

“ Wear yellow to-morrow, Miss Jay,” the superintendent 
whispered to the pupil-teacher. 

On the morrow she appeared with a yellow ribbon round 
her throat. Tom put his fingers in his mouth and eyed her 
shyly, but with dawning admiration. He insisted on sitting 
next to her, and often put up his dirty fingers to caress the 
“yaller’’ ribbon. On the way home she caught him fight- 
ing a playmate who had dared to dispute that his was the 
prettiest of all the teachers. 

Vivacity is an essential thing in “ teacher, nobility of ex- 
pression and features; fine expressive eyes are a great help, 
although we all can’t have them; tones and semitones, ups 
and downs, heights and depths in the voice. These can and 
should be cultivated. A soft, sympathetic voice with in- 
tonations is half the battle, and a quick, bright smile the 
other half. The little folk realize and appreciate these 
more than we think. I once heard a superintendent say he 
wanted to hear an applicant laugh more than he wanted to 
see her picture. And that reminds me of something else I 
wanted to say. 

Have a laugh with your pupils now and then, a real, 
merry, happy laugh. Make a cause for one if none comes 
up; let it be genuinely funny, then laugh. Be sure you 


know when to have it, however, and never let it degenerate 
into a giggle. 

Another good thing is to have a day when you turn things 
topsy-turvy in an orderly way. Surprise the little people ; 
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drop routine. Maybe you will have a whole quarter section 
of a day without a recitation. Just have a talk about some- 
thing you accidentally discovered interested your pupils — 
birds, flowers, pony shows, anything. You will be surprised 
to find out how much more interested they are in what each 
other says, than what you say, and how much more they 
know about some things than you do. Suppose there is a 
circus in town; all the children are rampant about it; their. 
minds are with the elephant and the snake charmer. It . 
can’t be helped for it is nature; so why not talk about the 
circus? It has many lessons in it, and after the pupils 
relieve their minds they will settle down. Be careful to 
keep them from exaggerating in their efforts to outdo each 
other. 

Most school officials require a set program. This is 
wise ; it gives the teacher power; but know when to abide 
by it and when to ignore it. Suppose the class next on pro- 
gram is very busy and interested in their manual work, and 
another restless and tired. What policy and economy to 
hear the restless one first ! 

Let me protest against the indiscriminate use of the phrase 
** My dear.” Itis hoped that all the pupils are near and 
dear to the teacher; but all can’t be equally so, and this 
gets to be a sort of sentimental habit that is far from pleas- 
ing. It grows monotonous, and loses all its tender meaning 
by constant and promiscuous use. No one prizes what any- 
one can have. 

Then, too, it seems to me that it is unnatural and ridicu- 
lous for a teacher to speak of herself as Miss Jones or Miss 
Gray, instead of using the personal pronoun. It is, at feast, 
bad English. 


Questions Selected from New 
York Uniform Examination for 
Training Class Certificates 


1. Give the successive steps of your plan of teaching 
number in first year. 


2. Give a device which will assist pupils to understand 
clearly the relation of the different orders of units. 


3- Mention the conditions that occasioned the existing 
war in South Africa and give a general account of the present 
military situation. 


4. Mention the principal events in the Philippine insur- 
rection during the past few months. 


5- Briefly outline the main features of the governor’s 
annual message. 


6. Mention three topics discussed in the President’s 
annual message and state his views on one of them. 


7. Mention three important items of news which have 
not been referred to in your previous answers. 


8. Through what sense is spelling chiefly learned? 
Give reasons. 


g. State what results should be expected from theefirst 
year’s work in reading. 


10. Mention two reasons why it is especially important 
that a teacher of primary reading should be able to read 
well. 


11. What are the chief characteristics of good oral 
reading ? 
12. What are (a) the warm colors; (4) the cool colors ; 


(¢) positive colors ; (2) complementary colors? 


13. Outline in logical order the work you would present 
during the first year to a class of beginners in geography. 


14. State facts that may be inferred from a knowledge of 
the productions and occupations of a certain locality. 
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i5. Describe three devices that you would recommend 
for use in rapid drill in primary number. 


16. State what results should be expected from the first 
year's work in reading. 


17. What are the chief characteristics of good reading? 


18. What is the object of requiring pupils to make dia- 
grams of the school-room and school-grounds ? 


19. Mention four common errors in the use of adjectives 
that pupils should be taught to avoid. 


zo. Work in English should include the correction of 
faulty expressions and training in the use of correct expres- 
sions. Upon which should the emphasis be placed with 
young children? Give reason for your answer. 
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21. Show that nature study is the proper basis for first 
work in language. 


22. Mention in order of presentation the five topics of 
hygiene which should be taught orally to pupils in the lower 
grades. 


23. Mention four important considerations that should 
govern the teacher in presenting the work so that facts may 
be fixed in the mind of the child. 


24. Discuss the value and the limitations of written 
work in recitation. 


(These questions are not selected because of their difficulty, but for 
their suggestiveness. It is a good thing to give a reason for the faith 
that is in us, sometimes. — THE EDITOR. ) 


By 2 BR BHBR®® 


About Cuba 


(Since Cuba has become so well known to the children as a place away 
off somewhere that has become free through American intervention, they 
should know more about the country as a real place full of people. 
Even little children can understand the facts given below if teachers will 
tell itin their own way asa “true story,” and illustrate with pictures. 
This will make good material for oral and written language work.— THE 
Eprror.) 


The approach very beautiful ; splendid harbor, three miles 
in circumference, deep water; on the left, foliage-covered 
land, waving palms and banana trees, Morro Castle; to the 
right, the city and Fort La Punta; the harbor alive with 
shipping. The city on a low plain only a few feet above the 
sea. 

In Havana most of the streets very narrow, sidewalks only 
two feet wide. Exceptions —three handsome wide streets, 
one with villas on each side and fine gardens; once, a fash- 
ionable shopping street. Ladies shop without leaving their 
carriages. The third is the Prado, a fine promenade, well 
lighted ; celebrated Botanical Gardens and avenue of cocoa 
palms unsurpassed. 

The stores in Havana are not numbered, but have some 
fanciful names such as “ The Pearl of Cuba,” “Sea Foam,” 
“ Things Precious.” 

Small horses laden with baskets of fruit, sugar cane, etc., 
are frequently seen on the streets ; also long teams of oxen 
yoked together by the horns. 

Most of the better classes of houses built of conglomer- 
ate of sea-shell, very white ; one story high; upper half of 
house white, lower part dark blue, a deep red or a vivid 
yellow; outer doors always open; windows without glass 
but barred, the bars painted in bright colors. Most houses 
have open courts or patios within with trees, flowers and 
shrubs. The rooms are arranged around this court; have 
no carpets, no chimneys; have Venetian blinds instead of 
glass in the windows. 

Cuba equals in area the State of New York. Is called 
“Queen of the Islands,” “ Pearl of the Antilles.’’ Surface 
of the land diversified. Has a favorable tropical climate. 
Two seasons, dry and wet, the Jatter from May to October, 
very damp as a whole, rain brought by the trade winds. 
Coldest month, January ; warmest, August. Rainfall gener- 
ally in the afternoon. Constant summer, no snow. The 
coldest day in Havana about 50 degrees; warmest, about 
100 degrees. Winter months delightful. Mosquitoes and 
sandflies are common pests. 

There are four types of people, 2z.: Spaniards, who 
emigrated from Spain ; Cubans, their descendants, who own 
the land; Negroes, one-third in number; and Chinese, 
small in number. The latter two races do the work. 

Cuban women are often handsome, with dark complex- 
ions, big black eyes, hair chestnut or blue black, and fine 
teeth ; are merry but not great workers. The men are thin, 
have thin hands, sharp features, swarthy complexions and 
intelligent eyes. Both men and women like to dress well 
and go to the opera. The Cubans are called cruel from 


their harsh treatment of horses, oxen, dogs, fowls and 
maniacs. Cock fighting is always common on Sundays; 
money is always bet on the results. The Cubans do not 
dislike the Negroes. The latter are happy, laugh and dance, 
but live in filth. 

Humboldt says that the whole of Cuba was once a forest 
of palms, limes and orange trees. The royal palm is a 
marvel of beauty and utility. It is very common. Its 
leaves resemble a cluster of enormous plumes. The Cuban 
obtains from it boards, food, salt, plates, kettles, roofs, etc. 
Cocoa-nut palms make a lovely grove with their rich varied 
color. 

Tobacco is grown mostly in the provinces west of Havana, 
or in the “lower valley.” The soil and climate produce the 
best in the world. First grown from seed which is trans- 
planted. If sown in June, gathered in December. Negroes 
do the work, but white people are needed to make the 
cigars. 

There are large sugar plantations. 
begins late in January and ends in May. Cane is grown 
from slips taken from the top of the plant. Grows in six 
months to maturity; is from six to sixteen feet in height; 
when ripe the canes are of a pale green color. The men 
cut the stalks, the children pull off the leaves, the women 
tie in bundles. It is carried from the field to the rolling 
mill in ox carts or by narrow gauge railroads. The mills in 
sugar time work day and night. 

Near the eastern end of Cuba is the lovely harbor and 
city of Santiago. The situation is beautiful. Morro Castle, 
where Hobson was imprisoned, is picturesquely situated at 
the mouth of the Santiago River. There are many gardens 
in Santiago full of flowers, whose perfume can be perceived 
from the ships in the harbor. The water in the harbor is 
often phosphorescent. The place will always be connected 
with the surrender of the Spanish army to the United States 
in July, 1898, and the destruction of Cervera’s fleet in the 
same month.— Zeachers’ Monographs, New York City. 


The sugar harvest 
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King Ofto 
Amy E. BEEBE Kimball So. Dak. 


(This story was used as a series of dictation exercises in a third grade. 
To children less familiar with prairie-dogs, a few words of explanation 
might precede the story. My children illustrated their stories with draw- 
ings of prairie-dogs in all attitudes. ) 


AR out upon the prairie is a strange town. ; 

It covers many acres of good land; but you see 
no smoke from its chimneys, you hear no sound of 
church-bell or of school-bell. 

It is not a town of people, but of dogs. In that time 
when beasts and birds were like people, Ofto was King of 
all the prairie-dogs. He was largest and strongest of them 


all, his fur was a beautiful dark brown, and he was brave and 
wise. 





Now Ofto, King of the prairie dogs, had two little sons. 

Both were bright little fellows, and they were so like that 
their own father could not tell them apart. They were 
twins ; and as they grew older, King Ofto could not decide 
which one of them should be king after him. 

He tried them in many ways, but in all things they 
seemed equal. 

In their hearts they were not alike, but Ofto could not see 
their hearts. 

The names ot the King’s sons were Mayon and Roco. 
Now Mayon loved his father 
and all the kingdom. But Roco 
cared only for himself. He 
tried to be as kind and gener- 
ous as his brother, for he wished 
to be king. ‘ But when I am 
king,” he said to himself, “I shall 
do as I please.” 

At last, King Ofto grew old 
and tired, and could not rule his 
kingdom. He called his sons to 
him and told them how one of 
them must take his place. 

Roco said nothing, but Mayon said, “ Let my brother 
rule.”’ 

Then Ofto knew that Mayon had a kind heart, so he chose 
Mayon for king. , 

All the dogs who were able to work, came together to 
make a home for the new king. 

They made a fine large hole and lined it with soft grass 
and stored it with food. They were glad to do this, for they 
loved Mayon. 

But Roco was very angry and ran away. 

It is a law among prairie-dogs, that any one who runs 
away can never come back. If he does, all the dogs bite at 
him and drive him away. 

So Mayon was sad, and said, “I shall never see my 
brother again.” And Ofto said, “I have lost my son Roco, 
forever.” 

After some years, one night in the wind and rain, Roco 
came home. He crept into the hole where Mayon the King 
was asleep. He was very wet and cold and hungry. 

Mayon was wakened by a sound of soft whining, and 
found his brother beside him.. He began to bark for joy, 
but Roco hushed him. 

“ Let no one know that Iam here!” he said. ‘All the 
dogs will chase me away. Hide me for a few days, and feed 
me, for I am starving.” 

But Mayon could not hide him, for he had many servants, 
and the king’s burrow was open to everyone. 

At last he said, ‘* Roco, you shall stay here and be king in 
my place! No one will know, for we are alike in all things. 





I will go away and be lost, and you shall be king.” 
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Then Roco was very glad. 
for his brother. 
rain. 

In the morning Roco made his fur smooth an1 neat and 
ate a nice breakfast. Then he went out among the other 
dogs. 

Everyone thought it was Mayon. They came to him to 
decide their quarrels. They asked him about a new field, 
where they wished to make more. burrows. They brought 
him the best of their food. The little ones followed him 
about, and old ones came out of the holes to see him pass. 

Ofto was very old now. He lay all day on a bed of soft 
grass. 

One day he called the young king to him and said: “ My 
son, you are a wise and good ruler. All our people love you. 
I am glad that I chose you for king.” 

Roco was not happy. 

He saw now all loved Mayon. 

He seemed to see his brother straying from town to town 
—but a runaway could not find a home in any of them. 

He knew just how hungry and cold and lonely Mayon was. 

He could not sieep nor eat while he thought of this. 

One day he went to his father and told him all. 

“They may kill me, or drive me away,” he said, “ only 
find my brother and bring him back, for he is the king.”’ 

3ut Ofto said, ‘No, Roco. I have two brave sons. You 
shall rule together. When you are able to offer your life for 
your brother, you are fit to be a king.” 

They found Mayon and brought him home. 

And then the largest town of the prairie dogs was ruled 
by two kings, twin brothers. And no one knew which was 
Mayon and which was Roco, for they weve alike in all things. 


His selfish heart felt no pity 
So he let Mayon go away in the dark and 


Our September Supplement 


Sargent’s Frieze of the Prophets. In Boston 


Public Library 
(JenNiE E. Keysor in Popular Educator, 


OHN SINGER SARGENT was born of American 
J parents, in Florence, in 1857. He had every 
advantage that comes from a cultured home and 
refined parents, besides all those artistic and aca- 
demic, which the fine old art city of Florence could furnish. 
His mother was skilful in the use of water-colors and the 
boy early began to express himself through this medium. 

One summer, when he and his mother were spending 
some vacation days in the beautiful Tyrol, they met Frederick 
Leighton, then an English artist of note but as yet without 
title. He became deeply interested in the lad and encour- 
aged him to persist in his art work. It is an interesting 
fact to us, who now know all of Leighton’s future and a part 
of Sargent’s, that the years brought about the happy events 
for these two, when the one should be made President of the 
Royal Academy and the other a member of that honorable 
body. 

In 1874, Sargent entered the studio of Carolus Duran, in 
Paris, where he pursued a most successful career until he 
opened a studio for himself. His patronage was so great 
that for a time he seemed in a fair way to settle down to be 
a fashionable portrait painter of the gay French capital. 

After awhile he went to England and eventually opened a 
studio in London. His fame had traveled before him and 
sitters came plentifully to pose for their portraits. Later he 
was made a member of the Royal Academy, the highest 
honor that England can bestow on an American artist. He 
still resides in London, but, with pride, he retains his 
citizenship in America. 

He first visited the United States in 1876. Since then he 
has been over here frequently and at long intervals to 
execute important portrait commissions. 

After a very successful year in this country in 1390, he 
returned to England with the order for the work in the 
Boston Public Library in his pocket. For five years he 
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labored on these pictures and then brought them across the 
Atlantic and put them in place in Sargent Hall. 


The frieze in which we have the magnificent array of 
prophets is the gem of Sargent’s work, and already, within 
five short years, has become a classic. 

In the center of the frieze is Moses, done in relief. He 
is folded about with the wings of the cherubim, his robe 
laid in the conventional plaits becoming the priestly charac- 
ter, and his two hands upholding the Tablets of the Law. 
Amidst this pomp of wings the head looks almost insignifi- 
cant, but, studied carefully, we become more and more 
satisfied with the representation of the great leader of 
Israel. On either side, as if to uphold him in the might 
of the laws he received from God, are the powerful figures 
of Elijah and Joshua, the one rapt in contemplation of God, 
the other sheathing his sword. These three central figures 
are executed on slightly elevated portions of the wall and 
they make an effective keystone for that goodly company of 
men who have walked with God and tried, each in his own 
way, to deliver his message to the waiting people. 

Sixteen of the prophets are represented in groups of four. 
On the extreme left, just under the cornice on which rest 
Neith’s shadowy feet, are Zephaniah, Joel, Obadiah and 
Hosea, the so-called prophets of despair. One holds his 
temples and plucks his beard, another turns away and draws 
his garment to cover his face. ‘The third kneels in the very 
dust in his anguish for his wayward people. The fourth, 
however, knows the secret of love, yea, even of divine love, 
and so he holds up his head, his eye bright with hope and 
his- whole attitude indicative of final triumph. This is 
Hosea, Mr. Sargent’s favorite figure, and ours, too, the figure 
more than any other he has created which will make his 
name a household word. Even now the time is here when 
our people feel that they cannot do without this face before 
them, so full it is of divine tenderness, redeeming love and 
mspiring hope. 

Then come Amos, Nahum, Ezekieland Daniel. Amos is 
calm in his first conviction that justice will come at last, 
while Nahum shrieks out his: denunciations foretelling the 
fall of Nineveh. Ezekiel is heavily draped and he looks out 
far into the future. There is a serenity in his bearing that 
betokens confidence in what is to come. He is pre- 
eminently the churchman of the series and his confidence is 
born of his faith in the power of organization to solve great 
social problems. Daniel unrolls a scroll on which are the 
words, “ And they that be wise shall shine.” 

So supreme is one figure of the next group, the blue- 
robed, inspired Isaiah, that we scarcely have an eye for the 
others who stand beside him. He is the consummate states- 
man of that glorious line of men. To him is given the 
power and foresight to guide a nation safely through the 
most threatening perils. As we study his face and attitude 
we find ourselves almost unconsciously repeating his mag- 
nificent sayings. Jeremiah, almost hopeless of ever planting 
the right thing in men’s souls, stands impassive, while Jonah 
and Habakkuk seem little more than background for the 
grand Isaiah. 

And now we come to the last of the groups, the prophets 
of hope. One, Micah, turns in despair from the visions 
that evidently inspire the other three, Haggai, Malachi, and 
Zechariah, whose faces and attitudes tell unmistakably of the 
good time coming. 
us when we recall Mr. Sargent’s plans for the side wall 
painting. Imagine what the effect will be when these men 
of hope point to the artist’s picture of Christ preaching to 
the sons of men! 

If the composition of this frieze seems faultless, we must 
certainly confess the same regarding its color, in which there 
is not the faintest note of discord. It is quite safe to say 
that “The Frieze of the Prophets” will send more students 
to the writings of these ancient sages than the sermons of 
many clergymen for many years. 


One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin. 
— Shakespeare. 
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This group is especially interesting to . 
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Habits of Spoiled Children 


Jutia E, Peck 


way, our work of establishing law and order would be 

comparatively simple. How unconsciously, yet how 

clearly do their habits give us a conclusive summary of 
their home influences. We might term their unconscious 
revelations, “ Songs without Words.” 

Here is young “ Bombast.” All too apparent from his 
habit and manner is the fact that the key-note in his family 
is a bombastful and boastful self-sufficiency. 

“T killed a hundred rats before breakfast,”’ announces 
Bombast, still inflated by the family atmosphere as he enters 
school in the morning. “ What d’you kill um with?” “ My 
shot-gun. Biggest rats you ever saw.” 

Bombast prefers talking to studying, and dislikes work of 
any kind. When younger children are promoted, leaving 
him far behind, he must needs exert himself to prove his 
superiority. How prove it clearer than by sounding the 
family trumpet extolling his own deeds of prowess? How 
shall we meet his case? We havea room full of unconscious 
helpers through whose ministrations Bombast may find his 
level. John has a printing-press, and delights to bring his 
printed matter to school for inspection. Let Bombast see 
John’s printed sheets, and take note of the skill required to 
produce this correctly spelled and printed matter. 

Inspire Bombast with respect for the accomplishments of 
all his mates. Call upon him in your little confidental talks, 
to note that the most skillful among them are rather silent 
about their work. Teach him that the successful workers 
are not the talkers. Stories of the world’s heroes are good 
for him when the emphasis is placed on their modesty and 
silence in regard to their own valor. 

That little tot on the front seat, who shrinks and quivers 
at a sudden word or look, who dodges a caress as though 
expecting a blow, tells the whole story of her home-life, 
where blows fall upon her like thunderbolts out of a clear 
sky. Ever on the defensive, what an intuitive perception 
she has of the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Coldly 
calculating and worldly-wise, think what it is to this child 
to be daily witness to her teacher’s self-control and wise 
management. Think what it means to this child to find 
that the teacher is absolutely reliable in storm and calm; 
strong, firm, gentle, serene, with never failing love and pity 
which falls like the dews of heaven on the just and on the 
unjust. 

Here is another child whom we call “Lord Harry.” 
Lord Harry needs not declare in words, “I come from the 
home of submissive and obedient parents.’’ The title of 
his “Song without Words:” “ All the universe consists of 
ME!” Must you take tea with his family in order to learn 
that his conversation and his needs must first be attended 
to, while visitors and elders wait? 

During opening exercises on his first morning at school, 
it comes to him with rather a shock of surprise that he is 
not “conducting these services” according to home cus- 
toms. It requires no little patience and tact to keep his 
strident voice from drowning the exercises during this first 
morning. A recognition of the claims of others as taught 
by actual contact with these other children who persistently 
claim and take their right, is his first lesson. Oh! but it is 
ahard one! “All the universe consists of ME—and a few 
others.” To see the teacher devoting herself to somebody 
else, to see her setting aside his claims for a moment, seems 
intolerable and unreasonable. How to meet his case? Un- 
doubtedly he is a commanding spirit. Turn this trait to 
account. Let him unselfishly take under his mighty wing 
the more helpless and younger children. Suggest that they 
have claims on his bounty as well as on his protection. 
When he is learning to love his little charges as peculiarly 
his own, put before him some of the claims of his equals in 
strength. Teach him the true meaning of the words 
“friend ”’ and “ friendship.” 

Here is a child who terrifies his family by his frightful 
outburts of temper. He is naturally warm-hearted and 


|" all spoiled children were spoiled exactly in the same 
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sunny in disposition, but is growing irritable from the ner- 
vous strain of his increasing habit of screaming and kicking 
his family into submission. That the family is submissive, 
goes without saying. 

How to meet hiscase? A bit of experience may prove 
helpful. Ned was gentle and tractable while nothing 
crossed his will. The teacher had been warned to “ handle 
him with gloves.” Directly after the opening exercises Ned 
decided he would go for a walk. The novelty of school had 
quite worn off, who would dare to keep him longer than he 
cared to stay? Ned started for the door. The teacher 
locked it and put the key in her pocket—teachers had pock- 
ets in those days. Ned threw himself on the floor, kicking, 
screaming, and beating his head. ‘On the result of this 
first flare-up depends my success or failure with this boy,” 
thought the teacher. “This child expects bribes and 
entreaties. He expects me to be brought into an apologetic 
and contrite attitude toward him. Contrary to usual 
methods, we will let him entirely alone.” 

The other children, who were sitting with mouths open 
and pencils suspended, aghast at the scene, were directed to 
go on with their writing. The writing lesson proceeded 
under the calm and quiet directions of the teacher. Ned’s 
kicks and screams subsided in an incredibly short time. To 
be ignored was to be surprised into silence. Ned crept 
back to his seat, a sheepish looking little boy. More sur- 
prise awaited him. The teacher, instead of being contrite 
and apologetic for rousing such a storm, held Ned sternly 
and relentlessly to his work. We never had another such 
scene. 

The unconscious influence of the well-trained children is 
the leaven which leaventh the whole. 

Children who have a delightful share in the literary and 
scientific pursuits of cultured parents, bring interests and 
thoughts to school which are new every morning and fresh 
every evening. At recess this leavening process goes on 
quite independently of the teacher. The skill with which a 
spider weaves his web, Bombast discovers while watching 
our little zoologist’s enthusiasm, is a more marvelous feat 
than the slaughter of a hundred rats before breakfast. 

The games planned by children of home-trained literary 
and scientific tastes, lure Bombast into service, and he 
cheerfully takes an inferior position in the game, because of 
his limited knowledge. 

The little tot who is ill-treated at home, receives such a 
“ mothering” from her little true-hearted “ play-mother,”’ 
that her eyes are opened to possibilities of real home-life. 

Lord Harry’s patience is severely tried when he is 
expected to give up his place to the little ones ; but the les- 
son is not lost when he sees the lion’s share of privileges, 
as a matter of course, awarded to the younger and weaker 
children. 

Ned’s uncertain temper is strained to the utmost during 
the ‘‘ Eskimo game,” when an unruly member kicks over the 
“ Eskimo hut,” and gobbles the Eskimo dinner of “walrus 
meat.’’ Returning from his beat on a distant iceberg, Ned 
is prepared to smite the offender ; but when the gentlemanly 
manager of the game, on whom all things turn, says pleasantly, 
“ Let's play something he (the unruly member) can join,” 
Ned swallows his rage, and is not disobedient unto this 
heavenly vision of self-renunciation and self-mastery. 


But since we are only plain lovers of God, 

As He rides on the storm-wind, or springs from the sod, 
Or rolls o’er the surges, or walks on the strand, 

Or scatters His plenteous gifts o’er the land; 

And since we are not scientists, nor shall be, 

It is not with scientists’ eyes we should see, 

But the eyes of the poet — with eyes that can look 
Beyond binding and print to the soul of the book, 

For all are but parts of that wonderful whole 

Whose body is nature, and God is the soul.— Sel. 


‘¢ Life is not long enough to let me work 
As I desire; but all the years will hold 
Shall I pour forth.” 
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Picture Frames 


MAUDE STEWART Des Moines Iowa 

There are so many cheap prints of very good pictures that 
every room could have an art collection if it were not for 
the frames. They more than double the cost. 

With a little ingenuity and taste one can make a number 
of frames perhaps more artistic and suitable to the subject 
than the usual moulding. : 

For a landscape in color an effective frame is simply from 
a rough board, gilded. 

Take a long piece of ordinary plank and of any desired 
width. Saw into pieces similar to Fig. 1 and nail or paste 
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together with carpenter's glue. The board may be gilded if 
rough, or if smooth and with a pretty grain in it may be 
stained. If one is fortunate enough to find a gray weather- 
stained board, with perhaps a bit of moss on it, for a black 
and white sketch nothing could be prettier. 
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“A poet’s corner’ may be made by using the magazine 
pictures of favorites. Tack or paste them side by side 
on a strip of board that has previously been painted black. 





For Lincoln, Washington or any of our country’s heroes 
the red, white and blue may be used. Borders of the 
colored paper and the woven mats of the kindergarten are 
easily made. 
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Pressed autumn leaves make striking frames when hung 
against a dull wall. Leaves may be cut from manila paper 
if one cannot get the natural ones and the children can color 
them with crayon. 
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Cover one of the wooden frames with 
Chinese matting and tack a spray of 
bittersweet or woodbine across the 
corners. 

A series of animal pictures or a group 
of birds mounted on pretty gray paper 
and tied with bright ribbon can be 
used as hangers for the panels of the 
door. Y, 
Twisted and looped strands of rope Ze g 
are appropriate for « nautical picture. Lidided 

In a school where there are big boys 
one can depend upon them for help, jl 
but in the primary grades the teacher | 
will have the work to do herself. She 
should let the children contribute as 
much of the materials as possible. If 
the pictures are hung one ata time they 
will furnish subjects for many an inter- 
esting talk. 
































Weeds 


Weeds! What is a weed? The 
etymologists do not help us much. 
They simply tell us that the word 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon “ weod,” 
and that the root of the word is un- 
known. A learned scientist once de- 
fined “dirt” as matter in the wrong 
place. We may adapt this, and say that 
a weed is a plant in the wrong place. 
Beautiful as is the wild rose, it is truly a weed when it in- 
vades the raspberry patch, although it is in the company of 
a near relative. Few flowers are prettier than the ox-eye 
daisy and the black-eyed Susan ; and a bunch of either will 
readily command a few cents, when offered to the denizen 
of the city whose memories of childhood’s days are recalled 
by the wildings. But when they take possession.of a clover 
field, the hay meadow, and the pasture, the farmer regards 
them as weeds.— Robert Blight. 














Queer Babies 

Little cricket in the grass, 

As I pass, 
loud you chirp your cheerful cry ; 

Tell me why? 
Have you babies hiding there, 
Shivering in the Autumn air? 
Do you sing to them at night? 
Tell me, cricket, am I right? 


Little katydid so green, 
Do you mean 
Winter time will soon be here? 
That frost is near? 
Are your babies cradled high, 
On a leaf beneath the sky, 
Listening to your endless song, 
“ Katy-katy,’’ all night long? 


Little frog down in the brook, 
May I look? 
At your babies fat and round? 
Will they drown? 
Yours are water babies true ; 
‘}hey can swim as well as you. 
Do you sing them all to sleep, 
With your croakings loud and deep? 
—Clara M. Goodchild in Child-Garden 


Teacher—Can you tell us how the American and French Kepub- 
lics differ from each other? 

Pupil—The French ain’t got no log cabins for their Presidents 
to be borned in. 
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A Study of Games 


In some cities and towns games are recognized as a part 
of the regular school instruction. A most carefully worked 
out course of study of games, running throngh nine years of 
the elementary school, has been prepared by Mr. George FE. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Public Schools at Andover, 
Mass. In grade one (for children of six years) for example, 
there are (1) simple rounds for the purpose of removing 
shyness, developing sociability and gaining the attention of 
all to a common interest; (2) games which involve the 
recalling of the names of animals as an aid to memory ; (3) 
observation and identifying games to cultivate the perceptive 
powers; (4) anagrams, matching letters, and spelling 
matches to quicken interests in reading and spelling; (5) 
turning indicators with numbers, playing store, estimation of 
distances and mathematical puzzles as aids in arithmetic ; 
(6) playing in sand, making caves, roads, and sailing boats, 
as well as such games as “follow the leader,” because of 
their educational value in geographic instruction ; (7) his- 
torical tableaux, literary whist, and theatricals as incidental 
aids in the study of biography and history ; (8) and a long 
list of games especially adapted for purposes of physical 
training; return ball for the development of arms and 
hands ; feather games (keeping a feather in the air), squat- 
tag and racing for chest development; balloon ball, snow 
fights and the London bridge (tug of war) for back, waist 
and abdominal” muscles; and cross-tag, jumping and 
marches for the legs. In some of these games all the chil- 
dren take part ; such games are played on cool days. In 
others only two or three children exercise at a time; these 
are played on warm days. A third kind of game is played 
with apparatus, and these usually take place in the school- 
rooms. Among the results noted in these schools since 
definitely prescribed games have become a part of the 
school course are: (1) better power of conversation on the 
part of the young children; (2) more lively and sym- 
pathetic social interests in the school; (3) evidences of 
awakened intelligence on the pazt of the young children; 


and (4) fatigue less apparent toward the close of the 
session.—Se/. 
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Mary’s Lamb “Up to Date” 
AGNES A, TWICHELL 


If Mary’s little lamb, my dears, 
Had lived in ’98, 

The little, fleeting woolly thing, 
Would have met a better fate. 


For if it followed her to school, 
The teacher kind would say; 

Why, Mary, dear, I’m glad he’s here. 
[ think we'll let him stay.” 


- 


The children all would gather round 
Discussing every feature. 

As though a treasure they had found, 
They’d talk about the creature. 


They’d draw a picture of it, too. 
*T would really do them credit, 
And then a story each would write. 
*T would please you if you read it. 


The lamb would be allowed to roam 
Around the room at pleasure, 

And when at noon it trotted home, 
It’s joy would know no measure. 


I'm glad that time a change has wrought 
Regarding education, 

Now children’s minds are used for thought, 
Their eyes for observation. 





The world 
turns aside to let 
any man pass who 
knows whither he 
is going.— Pres. 
David Starr Jor- 
dan. 
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The Editor’s Page 


September 


‘“ Nothing is ever so good or so bad as it seems.” Going 
back to school again was not a thrilling anticipation, in the 
languor of an August day ; but once back again, with the un- 
packing over and the little school threads beginning to twine 
together again, a little liking for it all begins to color the 
plans for the opening week. Begin school naturally, not as 
a big effort, a mountain to climb, but as easily as you would 
run into a neighbor’s sitting-room to chat about vacation. 
If you are at ease and do not radiate a stilted, official 
atmosphere for the occasion, the children will feel no dread 
and the school life will set itself to the old familiar rhythm. 

I hope you are rested ; perhaps, as people say, “you will 
feel the benefit of the change more by and by.” Keep the 
vacation feeling as long as you can, and don’t make a sud- 
den break in the daily habit, by thinking, “ Now, play is 
over and work has begun.” Mingle the play and work to- 
gether as long as youcan. September has joys of its own, 
nature-beauties of its own, and the fruition of summer 
growth to look forward to. 


Dr. John Dewey’s School 


Dr. Dewey is Professor of Pedagogy in the University of 
Chicago. Allusion to this school has been frequently made 
in these columns. It is a University Elementary School 
connected with Chicago University. It was organized about 
three years ago upon a basis wholly different from that of 
any other school. It has attracted the attention of thought- 
ful educators and been visited by great numbers, largely 
from curiosity. The school numbered at first, fifteen chil- 
dren, ages from six to nine, but has increased to one hun- 
dred with ages from four to thirteen. What is peculiar 
about this school? The question cannot be answered in 
any brief notice like this, but I want to direct you to a book, 
The School and Society, made up of three lectures by 
Dr. Dewey, which contain his individual ideas of educating 
chi'dren. A closing chapter gives a brief history of the 
school wherein the author seeks to carry out his educational 
ideals assisted by the pedagogical department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A new monthly magazine started last 
February, Zhe Elementary School Record (A Series of Nine 
Monographs), edited by Dr. Dewey, which will give further 
information of the theory and practice of this school. Each 
number is devoted to one subject,— Art, Music, Textiles, 
etc. Single copies, 15 cents. All of these publications 
are sent out by the University of Chicago Press. 

“ But why should I seek to know about this school ?’’ asks 
somebody. “It will not make any difference in my teach- 
ing. I have my work all laid out for me.” It does make a 
tremendous difference to every teacher whether she is con- 
tent to follow a narrow course blindly or whether she keeps 
herself informed of the advanced thought, ideals, and efforts 
of the educational leaders. Dr. Dewey ‘¢hinks and dares. 
Teachers can do no better pedagogical study this year, than 
to know what he thinks and the nature of the problems he 
is trying to work out. 


T he editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, 
is open to engagemests t» lecture before teachers’ institutes, educa- 
tional associatwns, or any org snizations interested in educational 
subjects. Address, name 

50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational Publishing Co 
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Nature Study 


I know you will all be interested in Mrs. Miller’s teacher 
whose “ Diary” this month is a revelation of the experience 
of many other teachers, who are feeling their way in nature 
study. And that is just what nature study is ; — not trying 
to pose like some incarnation of wisdom, nor to instruct and 
give information even if we knew it all, but / study with 
the children, to watch with them and listen to them, and 
find out Nature’s secrets together. 

Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, with the best of scientific training, and in close touch 
with the Nature Study Bureau at Cornell. But she has also 
been the practical teacher, and knows the wants, needs, and 
difficulties of teachers. In her University Extension work in 
the institutes of New York state, Mrs. Miller is always with 
teachers conferring as to the best ways and means to present 
nature study and to arouse fresh interest in the subject. 

Please be very observant in reading this “Diary ” which 
will continue through the year. There is not a sentence in 
it that has not some meaning, some hint, some suggestion to 
teachers in the study of nature under difficulties. 


Life and Products in Hot Countries 


This is no ordinary course, teachers, and I want to 
suggest how you can best use the matter each month, to get 
the most from it. There is a mine of wealth in it, if you 
know what to do. We have given it to you with advertise- 
ments on the back that it may be cut and mounted. Use 
cardboard for mounting of sufficient size, that the fingers 
will not touch the paragraphs in handling. First, use it as 
supplementary reading. An exchange of cards will give 
fresh reading matter for a long time, but don’/ use it continu- 
ously.’ Keep it out of sight and bring it on as a 
treat. In connection with the reading use the information 
as material for oral and written language lessons, adding as 
much more of interest as you chose. Get up an enthusiasm 
over this Hot Belt country and use the imagination of the 
children to the utmost. This opening number is a general 
introduction to the hot countries, and the future numbers will 
tell of the different fruits and products in story form inter- 
woven with the life of the country, particularly that of the 
children who live there. The picture supplement each 
month will illustrate these things, with pictures enough to 
supply aclass. It is best to mount them to keep them clean, 
touching the corners lightly with mucilage to hold them in 
place. Then use them as rewards for the best and neatest 
language work. The child who hands in the best written 
reproduction of the story should have the pictures for his 
very own to affix to his language paper and carry home. 

One can hardly imagine the amount of reading, study 
and research necessary to present-this work correctly, and it 
is hoped that teachers will use it fully. It should be given 
to the children in such a bright, vivid way and with such 
direct association that they will be able to recall the coun- 
try, the people, and the look of the shrub or tree that pro- 
duces the fruit or the spice as soon as they see or taste it. 
Miss Alice E. Allen, the writer of this valuable series, is 
already well and favorably known to the readers of PRIMARY 
EpucaTIion through her choice poems, songs, and delightful 
little dramas for school entertainment. 


Our Supplement 


For once we give you a supplement that is meant for 
teachers and not for children. Sargent’s Frieze of the 
Prophets in the Boston Public Library has become so well 
known, and his “‘Hosea”’ so popular, reproduced as a single 
figure, that it is believed that this picture of the Prophets 
would be welcomed as a supplement. Read the description 
on page 316, this number. 
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The Joke on Tam O’Shanter 


WEBB DONNELL Kent’s Hill Maine 


Tam O’Shanter is a very handsome Maltese Angora cat. 
His disposition is all that could be asked for, but he has a 
will of his own that requires “ management,”’ so Billy’s papa 
says. Billy was not quite sure what that meant until after 
the joke on Tam O’Shanter,—then the meaning was very 
clear indeed. 

Tam, with others of the Angora family, has his home in 
the stable, but these little friends with their long-furred 
coats are invited in for an hour or two each day to visit the 
family. When they have pulled off several tassels from the 
portieres, loosened a handful of hair from .the fur rug and 
nipped off two or three buds from the Madame’s choicest 
plants, someone is apt to suggest that while they are lovely 
cats—perfect little dears in fact ; it might be well to save a 
bit of the furniture and furnishings against a rainy day, and 
so papa, or Billy or Johnny would invite the Angora family 
to walk out to the stable? And walk out they do, like the 
well bred cats they are—all except Tam O’Shanter. On 
passing through the laundry, on the way out, Tam is in- 
clined to make a break up the back stairway, and, pausing 
on the top-most step, to look back with an expression that 
plainly says, “ I’ll see you later!” The “later” comes when 
papa, or Billy or Johnny has hunted through all the “back ”’ 
chambers and has finally hauled the mischievous Tam from 
some dark closet. 

Now this is all right so far as Billy or Johnny are con- 
cerned, but papa’s legs are not so nimble as they were once, 
and when Tam makes a break of this kind, papa prefers to 
let his wits run errands for his legs, so to speak. Therefore 
the other day when Tam had given him the slip and had 
fled up the back stairway, papa kept on through the shed 
door with the other kitties, and then began to growl in per- 
fect imitation of the growls that Tam himself is wont to 
utter when he gets a piece of meat and wishes to keep the 
other cats away from it. 

The runaway paused at the top of the stairway and 
listened with great interest. “There!” he seemed to say 
to himself, ‘‘ those other cats have found something good, 
and I’m notin it!” He evidently resolved to be “in it” 
at once. Down the stairway he came, three steps at a leap, 
and as he went through the shed door with a rush, papa 
gently closed it behind him, and Tam found himself in the 
procession of cats headed toward the stable ! 

“ And didn’t Tam look sheepish when he saw the joke 
that had been played on him!”’ says Billy when he tells the 
story. ‘But I wonder,” he continues in a puzzled tone, 
‘what papa means by saying that you need to understand 
human nature if you want to play a joke on a cat!” 


How the Grasses Became Mixed 
Mary H. PUvuLSIFER 


Long ages ago the fairy chief assembled all her subjects 
and told them that, as they were getting to be idle and 
thoughtless, she would give them some work to do that 
would be not only for their amusement, but for the good of 
all mankind. Each fairy was to take the materials furnished 
by the chief and then retire to her own abode and construct 
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the loveliest thing possible from them, following a few 
general directions which the chief then gave them. 

The fairies greeted this message with cheers; and then, 
such a scramble as there was for the glumes, the palea, 
lodicules, stamens, pistils, culms, nodes, roots, sheaths, 
blades, dye-pots, paint brushes and other necessary materials. 
For a long time after that the fairies worked early and late ; 
they took secret journeys to distant parts of the world to see 
the wonders of nature, they held mysterious consultations 
with their chief and with each other, until at last the long- 
looked-for day arrived when the products of their toil were 
to be exhibited before the judges chosen for the occasion 
and the prize awarded to the fairy who had done the best. 

But each fairy had done so well that there seemed to be 
no choice. Each one had imparted something of her own 
nature to the grass that she had made. For instance, the 
mischievous ones had made their invalucres into prickly 
things that would torment man and beast, while at the same 
time they fulfilled their purpose. Some had tall, large, and 
showy grasses ; others had made small, dainty, and graceful 
ones. Still others produced grasses that were not very 
beautiful to look upon, yet their sweet odors or useful 
qualities made their preservation important in the eyes of 
the judges. 

After a long consultation the fairy chief appeared before 
her impatient subjects and announced that none of the 
grasses were to be destroyed; each fairy was to have a 
reward for her industry, a certain district of the earth in 
which to cultivate her own particular grass. Then all was 
confusion until each fairy had her territory assigned and her 
seeds ready for transportation. 

After this was done to their satisfaction they all followed 
their chief and her court to a distant forest to hold a feast in 
honor of the occasion. 

When the revels were at their height, a few of the restless 
sprites, on mischief bent, skipped away unnoticed. Amid 
much laughter and joking they returned and mixed the 
seeds, carefully, so that their meddling would pass unnoticed. 

The next day the fairies bid adieu to their sovereign and 
departed to the regions assigned to them, where they 
planted the seeds in every available nook and corner. Of 
course they were greatly surprised to see such a variety of 
grasses spring up, but most of them took the joke good- 
naturedly. 

They cared for the grasses so well that they grew and 
multiplied and at last became strong enough to take care of 
themselves. And it is due to the industry of the fairies that 
grasses can be found not only in the tropical and temperate 
zones, but even in the polar regions, on steppes, and to the 
limit of perpetual snow on the high mountains. 

So, if any of my readers ever hear any one wonder how it 
happens that the same kinds of grasses grow in such widely 
different parts of the globe, and under such different condi- 
tions of heat and moisture, just tell them the story I have 
just told you, for this is the first time the story has ever been 
told, as the fairies have guarded their secret jealously. 


To the Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION: 

In the October number of your journal you gave suggestions 
for language work on Thorwaldsen’s Night. 

I tried some of them in my third A. class with very pleasing 
results. One Friday the language period was used for an oral 
lesson — each child having a copy in his hand. The next Friday 
they wrote after a few preliminary remarks. I am so well 
pleased with the result that I would like to have you read this 
paper which was written by Marie Hollinger — eight years old. 


This is not a painted picture. 
clay and then chiseled in marble. 
She brings sweet sleep to all. Her wings are very soft and 
beautiful. The owl is with her because he is a bird of night. 
She has two dear little babies in her arms. 


It was first modeled in 
Her name is Night. 


This is one of many good papers. 
Yours respectfully, 


Omaha, Ned. Autice M. Root. 











What a Child Would Like to Know 


Would I were wise enough to know 
How the little grass-blades grow ; 


How the pretty garden pinks 
Get their notches and their kinks ; 


How the morning-glories run 
Up to meet the early sun ; 


How the sweet-peas in their bed 
Find the purple, white, and red ; 


How the blossom treasures up 
Drops of honey in its cup; 


How the honey-bee can tell 
When to seek the blossom cell ; 


Why the jay’s swift wing is blue 
As the sky it soars into. 


I wonder if the grown folks know 
How and why these things are so. 


— Mary F. Butts in the Independent 


September Flowers 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


(For seven ttle girls, each carrying flowers, which she 
holds up as she recites. On Jast line, all hold them out, 
smiling.) 

All, 


Oh, don’t you remember the flowers of September — 
The blossoms all purple and gold, 
(1) The sweet peas a-turning, (2) the asters a-shining, 
(3) The marigolds bonnie and bold? 
A’. 
Oh, don’t you remember the flowers of September — 
(4) The mignonette down by the wall, 
(5) The dear little pansy, (6) the bright yellow tansy, 
(7) The gokien-rod graceful and tall ? 
All. 


Oh, don’t you remember the flowers of September — 
The blossoms of graceful hues? 
In fields we have sought them, from gardens we’ve 
brought them, 


Now which #s the prettiest? Choose. 


School Time 
A. E. A. 


(Concert Recitation.) 
Hippity, hoppity, hippity-hop, 
Down the long street past the old candy shop, 
Crossing the bridge o’er the bright little pool, 
We are so glad ’tis the first day of school. 


Flippity, floppity, flippity-flop, 

Bob the sun-bonnets with big bows a-top, 
Reading-book, paper, and pencil, and rule, 
We are so glad ’tis the first day of school. 
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Hippity, hoppity, hippity-hop, 

Flippity, floppity, flippity-flop, 

Teachers there waiting where shadows lie cool— 
We are so glad ’tis the first day of school. 





Days and Nights 


If days were only twice as long, 
’Twould be a splendid thing ! 
’Cause, don’t you know, ’fore you're guife dressed, 
The breakfast-bell will ring ; 
And then it’s time to go to school ; 
And then run home at noon, 
And back to school; and four o’clock 
’Most always comes real soon ; 
And then you just begin to play, 
And then it’s time for tea ; 
And then, in such a Z¢#e while, 
Your bedtime comes, you see! 


If nights were only twice as long, 
’Twould be a splendid thing ! 
’Cause, don’t you know, when you’re tucked up, 
Sometimes your mother'll sing ; 
And first you lie and watch the stars, 
Or maybe there’s a moon ; 
And then you get all nice and warm 
And sleepy pretty soon ; 
And then, perhaps, you shut your eyes ; 
And then your mother’ll say, 
“ Have I a little boy that means 
To lie in bed all day?” 
Elisabeth Lincoln Gould 





The Fairies’ Tea 


Five little fairies went out to take tea 

Under the shade of a juniper-tree ; 

Each had a cup from an acorn-ball cut, 

And a plate from the rind of a hickory-nut, 

And the table was spread with a cloth all of lace, 
Which the spiders had woven the banquet to grace. 


Oh, such good things as they all had to eat! 
Slices of strawberry — my, what a treat ! 
Honey the sweetest the wild bee could hive, 
And a humming-bird’s egg for each one of the five! 
Then they pledged their host’s health in their favorite drink, 
Which was —well, what was it? Can anyone think? 
Why, the dew-drop that comes from the heart of the rose 
Is the drink of the fairies, as everyone knows ! 
— Priscilla Leonard 





Mr. Nobody 


I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody’s house. 
There’s no one ever sees his face, 
And yet we all agree, 
That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


’Tis he who always tears our books — 
Who leaves the doors ajar; 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar. 

That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody? 


The finger marks upon the doors 
By none of us are made; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed 
To let the curtains fade. 

The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see, 

Are not our boots! They all belong 


To Mr. Nobody ! — Sel. 
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A Circle Game | 


(For the Trades) 


(Tune—‘‘ The Blacksmith Hammers the Whole Day Long,” from ‘‘ Songs and 
Games for Little Ones,’”’ by Jenks and Walker.) 


We’d like to work like the carpenter man, 
Who hammers all day as fast as he can ; 


Ring, oh, ring, hammers, 
Hear him pound the nails in ; 
Ring, oh, ring, hammers, 
Hear him pound them in. 


He goes rap-a-tap, like the shoemaker, too, 
Who works all day at making a shoe. 


Rap, tap, rap! hear 

The cobbler pound the pegs in ; 
Rap, tap! rap, tap! 

Hear him pound them in. 


The blacksmith peunds with his anvil and tongs, 
While we skip round the ring, and sing our songs. 
Strike, boys! strike, boys! 
While the iron is red hot ; 
Strike, boys! strike, boys ! 
While the iron is hot.. 


Directions for Playing. Game 
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A Deaf and Dumb Party 
A Word Drill for Little People 
GAIL CALMERTON 


It was a rainy Monday. 

It did seem to Miss Clark as if the “submerged third” 
of her little ones were never going to master a sufficient 
number of words to be able to read. Especially did it seem 
on every Monday. as if they had forgotten all they had 
learned the previous week. 

“ Yes,’’ she said to herself, “they need more drill on the 
very same words.” 

And this is how Miss Clark gave the tiny tots a new grasp 
on the limited vocabulary they had already had in reading. 

The following list of words were those which she wished 
to review : 


Inside the circle have a carpenter, a blacksmith and a shoemeber ata 
working. A child is chosen to go to each tradesman and order some = 4=s=— —_ 
work done, describing fully just what he wants. Let the children carry - 


out the play dramatically and return to the circle, when they all dance 
round and sing as above. When the children return for the finished 
work and pay for it, with thanks, the song may be sung again. 


The Rhyme of the House 
(With Motions) 
This is the house all painted white 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight 
To shelter the little children. 


These are the boards that were planed just right 
To use for the house all painted white 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight 

To shelter the little children. 


These are the logs of sturdy might 
‘That were sawed into boards that were planed just right 
To use for the house all painted white 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight 
To shelter the little children. 


These are the trees that the ax so bright 
Chopped into logs of sturdy might 
That were sawed into boards that were planed just right 
To use for the house all painted white 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight 
To shelter the little children. 
— Grace L. Klock in Kindergarten Review 


_- —t 
7 wo hh ay 
dog rabbit hen fly 
kitty squirrel fox swim 
cow chicken tree run 
bird mouse duck stand 
nest apple fish sit 


These words she 
chart of pictures. 

Then Miss Clark talked with the little ones about the 
unfortunate little children who could neither speak nor hear 
but were deaf and dumb. Of course her children were all 
anxious to just play that they were deaf and dumb. No 
word could be spoken, but it was explained that as the 
teacher — who need not always be Miss Clark, but was quite 
as frequently a little pupil-teacher — pointed to a picture a 
child must find the word corresponding to the picture; or, 
if the teacher pointed to a word, the pupil must find the 
picture corresponding to the word. 

To.impress the list of action words at the right, the chil- 
dren must perform the action; or, should the teacher per- 
form the action, the pupil must point to the word. 

It was a merry though quiet game and served not as a 
word-drill only but was a recreation for all concerned. 


Also this 


placed upon the board. 
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endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


Bodily Functions. | 
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This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
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; 
VITALIZED PHOSP HITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat g 
formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. ? 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 2 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 2 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by « New York City. 2 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. ss : « 
Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. $ 
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WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREAT AMERICAN EDUCATORS. 
Winship. 


Thirteen prominent educators from the time 
of Horace Mann are treated biographically 
and analytically in this volume. Mary Lyon 
is the only woman among the number. It has 
been a good thing to group these leading edu- 
cators together, for quick reference and fora 
reading book for young people. The style of 
these miniature biographies is simple, direct, 
and the matter selected is admirably adapted 
to a school reader and young people’s libra- 
ries. Boys and girls who may never spend 
time in the future to learn the life history of 
these educational pioneers will get, in this con- 
densed form, a true idea of their work and of 
their influence upon the educational condi- 
tions of to-day. 


By A. E. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF THE CHILD. By 
Francis Warner, M.D. 


In these duys of child study this book finds a 
place for itself that would have been impos- 
sible a few years ago. The children here are 
described in relation to the school and to edu- 
cation rather than to the family. Scientific 
principles are given as a help for observations 
and the phenomena of child life are considered 
from a standpoint that will aid greatly in 
reaching accurate conclusions. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE BooK OF LEGENDS. By Horace E. 
Scudder. 


Mr. Scudder has given us fifteen popular 
legends in this little volume in a simple, 
briet form easily grasped by young readers. 
Among these are St. George and the Dragon, 
The Wandering Jew, The Flying Dutchman, 
etc. ‘‘Perhaps,” says the author of the book, 
‘some of the readers will find a keener pleas- 
ure in after life, when they take up, for ex- 
ample, Longfellow’s ‘ Robert of Sicily,’ or hear 
an opera by Wagner, because the story in 
each case had became familiar in childhood.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


OLD NoRSE SToRIES. (Eclectic School Read- 
ings) By Sarah Powers Bradish. 


This is one more re-telling of the old North- 
land stories, for the use ofchildren. The illus- 
trations are full page, clear and striking and 
will vivify the text and assist the imagination 
of the children in bringing the ancient gods 
and goddesses into nineteenth century life. 


FRIEDENKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEd, WIS. 


GAMES FOR SCHOOL AND GYMNASIA. 
C. Schaefer. 


“The aim of this book,” says the author, 
**has been to supply a series of games simple 
enough to be readily understood, requiring so 
little apparatus as to be «asily within the 
reach of anyone not having acces; to a gym- 
nasium. These games will prove as service- 
able to the country school teacher and child 
as to any private tutor.” Many of these games 
are a part of our childhood memories and 
have passed on from one genera‘ion to an- 
other, which certainly proves their vitality 
and popularity with the little ones. 


By W. 
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THE OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


SONGS OF SUNSHINE. By Elizabeth U. Emer- 
son and Mabel E. Clarke. Paper, 75 cents. 
Board, $1.00. 


When a book of songs has passed the critical 
judgment of the Oliver Ditson Company and 
bears the name of Miss Emerson, who has 
appeared before in joint authorship of a song 
book published by this company, there is not 
much to fear for its merit or much doubt of itd 
success. South Wind, Field Daisy, The Sky- 
lark, the Clover Party, etc., are some of the 
things about which these songs are sung, and 
to which the delightful sunshine melodies are 
given. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. First Book. 
For Primary and Lower Grammar Grades. 
Price, 40 cents. By Larkin Lunton, LL.D. and 
Augustus H. Kelley. 


It is an epoch in the making of language 
books, when such a work as this is sent out to 
teach the English language to little children. 
To see one language book for the last decade 
has been to see them all; the same pages of 
sentence forms filled in with blanks and the 
same monotonous exercises given to the chil- 
dren. This book shows thought, experience, 
and knowledge of children—evidences usually 
wanting in books for teaching language. We 
congratulaie teachers that such a book as this 
has arrived;—there is sensible and efficient 
help at last. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK CITY. 


OuR INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES. By Belle S. 
Cragin, A.M. Price, $1 75. 


Of all the insect books written since the sub- 
ject of nature study became a school require- 
ment this book seems best adapted to the 
needs of the unscientific teacher. Miss Cragin 
has told simply just what the mass of teachers 
want to know, need to know, but don’t know 
bow to find out. Hear what she says in the 
preface: “‘In my younger days, when nature 
study was unknown in the schools, and my 
problems had to be solved by my own investi- 
gations or remain unsolved, I used to long for 
somebody to write a book that would tell me 
the things I wished to know, or show me how 
to find them out for myself; and that is what I 
have tried to do for you.” 

The book contains 255 illustrations. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


BIG PEOPLE AND LITTLE PEOPLE OF OTHER 
LANDS. (Eclectic School Readings.) By Ed- 
ward R. Shaw. 


China, Korea, India, Lapland, Russia, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Patagonia, Bangala, are 
some of the countries described. The style is 
most entertaining and the matter is selected 
with a recognition of what children will like 
and remember. The customs of the people 
are made real, and the Plentiful illustrations 
are particularly good, well made and enjoy- 
able. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS. (Eclectic 
School Readings.) By Edward R. Shaw. 


“This book has been prepared.” says the 
author, “ for the purpose of affording material 
for the inter-relation of certain facts of history 
with certain phases of geographical study. 
As the pupil is acquiring an elementary 
knowledge of the world, appropriate chapters 
of this work are to be read, discussed, and 
reproduced, and the routes of the various dis- 
coverers and explorers traced.” The list of 
discoverers includes Columbus, Ponce de 
Leon, Henry Hudson, Magellan, etc. 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
JANE ANDREWS’ NATURE STORIES. 


Do you know them? “The Stories that 
Mother Nature Told Her Children.” These are 
nature stories worth owning and worth telling 
the children. They are of the same delightful 
character as “Seven Little Sisters.” Miss 
Andrews wrote them both, you know. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, BOSTON, MASS. 
A NEW LANGUAGE Book. 


A book for teaching language in lowest 
grades that is not made up of sentence forms, 
filled with blanks, is an event. Such a book 
is this, and a sensible, helpful book it is. 
It is made for real children and is not a 
copy of every other language book. First 
Book in “ Inductive Course in English.” 


PRESS OF THE POMONA TIMES, POMONA, 
CAL. 


PAGES FROM MY NOTE BOOK. By Florence 
Cromer Coleman. 


Every primary teacher will find helpful sug- 
gestions in this book. The author says: “ After 
ten years of teaching in the primary grades I 
close the school-room door with head bowed 
in reverence.” From the experience of those 
ten years, the author has talked to other 
teachers. Every side of primary work is con- 
sidered, and the pages are replete with good 
things. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. By Sir 
Joshua Fitch, M A., LL.D. 


This volume is a collection of addresses 
given in England and America in the last few 
years. There are fifteen lectures including 
monographs on the life and work of Edward 
Thring, Joseph Lancaster and Pestalozzi. One 
lecture has for its theme Women and Universi- 
ties, and another The Sunday School of the 
Future. The consideration of every subject 
pertaining to educational matters from so 
eminent an authority as Dr. Fitch will prepare 
a choice place for this work in educational 
literature. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM. By Clara Vawter. 


A book for children about children. All 
sorts of grotesque fancies that take possession 
of the children or the schemes that might 
enter their heads are the themes for a succes- 
sion of stories told in a serio-comic way. The 
leading feature of the book is the unique 
illustrations. They are everywhere, mostly in 
page margins, and are the merest suggestions 
of sketches, but enough for the children to fill 
out with their constructive imaginations. No 
doubt they will like these much better than 
the full-page half-tones that ornament the 
book in good orthedox fashion. Children will 
find endless amusement in this book, and 
grown-ups will enjoy it almost as much. 





Ceneral Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, 
and the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for allrun-down or 
debilitated conditions. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation. 25 cents. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


ab 





Many 
New 
Subjects 


One 
Cent 
Each 


FOR 25 OR 


MORE 
ASSORTED AS 
DESIRED 


a 


Many 
New 
Plates 


Fad 


SEND 2-CENT 
STAMP 
FOR OUR NEW 
CATALOG 


a Sad 





THE PERRY P.CTURES 


DAHLIAS 


COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY A. E. PERRY 


New Home for The Perry Pictures 








_ Our friends will be glad to know that we now occupy an entire building and that we are better prepared than ever before to give prompt attention tu orders. We 
wish to thank our patrons for their courtesy and patience when we were not so well prepared to ship orders promptly. 


__ We propose to have the Perry Pictures not only | 
better than all imitations that have been published, but so much better that every teacher, every parent, every child will insist upon having the genuine Perry Pictures. 





NEW SU 8JECTS IN THE PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE. We are publishing many new subjects in our extra size pictures. 
These are gems of art. Published at Five Cents Each, in lots of five or more, they should be in every home and every school. Send stamp for list of subjects. 


Pictures in Colors. 




















Great Premium Offer with The Perry [lagazine. 

A few of the later subjects are:— | FOR A LIMITED TINE ONLY we will accept new subscriptions to 
Peacock , Copper and Lead Raven | | the Perry Magazine, for one year (monthly, except July and August) and 
Willow Ptarmigan Scarlet Ibis Red or Wood Lily will send besides roo Perry Pictures, regular size, your own choice — all for 
Stellar’s Jay Thyme Common Sunfish | $1.50. This makes the magazine cost you only 50 cents more than the 
Ruddy Duck Bloodroot A Mountain River } | pictures alone. In the magazine, as illustrations, more than 125 Perry Pictures 
Muskrat Shells Insects will be published during the year. 

Poppy Purple Martin Brittany (Cows) | 
Primrose Opossum Homing Pigeon Send to-day ! 





This offer is for a limited time only! 
In planning your work for the new term, save a little time for Picture Study. 


In added interest, in better discipline, in influencing the home — ## wil] fay you. 


, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! Be sure thatthe name is upon every picture. 





PFRICE. 


The Perry Pictures, Regular Size on paper 51-2x8 

ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. Assorted as desired, 
The Perry Pictures, Extra Size The Perry Pictures, Small Size 
mn paper 10x 


FIVE CENTS EACH for 5 or more, ONE-HALF CENT EACH for 50 or more. 


NO ORDERS FOR SMALLER NUMBERS OF ANY SIZE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING. Send post-office money order, express order, or registered letter. 
name. Write ve lainly. PAT all postage on ‘The Perry Pictures 
THE PER y MAGAZINE for September contains more of those beautiful pictures of flowers. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COPIPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 











Do not send checks on local banks for small amounts. Sign your 


TRESMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Life and Products in Hot 


Countries _ I 
The Hot Belt 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


(The teachers will best illustrate the location of the hot 
belt on the earth’s surface, by passing the hand in a 
general way around the middle of a school globe. It is 
impossible to explain clearly to children of this age the 
reasons for the irregular lines that define the hot belt. 
The line of greatest heat around the earth— the heat 
equator — shifts north and south once a year, always 
towards the place where the sunshine is strongest. But 
this involves explanations of the earth’s movements which 
is beyond the understanding of primary children.— Tue 
Ep1Tor) 


Let us talk, to-day, about this wonderful 
Earth upon which we live. 





It looks flat to us, but it is not flat. It is 
really almost as round as the ball we toss and 
catch in the school-yard. 





What a big, big ball our Earth must be. 
Think of its great mountains and wide valleys 
and plains and its big lakes and rivers. 





And think, too, of all the birds and animals 
and men and women and children who live 
on it. 





If one of our fast trains started to-day and 
could go straight around our Earth, how long 
do you suppose it would take it to go all the 
way around and come back here? It would 
take less than a month to make the trip. 





Now, let us think of a line passing all the 
way around the Earth from east to west. 





It is only a “ make believe” line, but it has 
a name. It is called the equator, because it 
divides our earth into two equal parts. 





At noon the great sun is overhead and its 
bright rays are vertical—that is, they shine 
straight down upon the Earth. This makes 
noon the hottest part of the day. 





How hot it is in the school-yard at noon! 
If we have been playing ball or riding our 
wheels, we are glad to rest under the trees. 





On places near the equator the sun shines 
almost straight down every day in the whole 
year, as straight as it shines down upon us at 
noon-time. 





These vertical rays of the sun make a wide 
hot belt all around that part of the Earth on 
each side of the equator. 





As we go north and south of this broad hot 
belt, the sun’s rays become more and more 
slanting and so do not feel as hot. 





So we reac th cooler and cooler parts of the 
Earth. On each side of the hot belts are the 
warm belts. Next to these, on each side, are 
the cool belts, 
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And beyond these, are the cold belts where 
the ice and snow stay all the year long. 








We live in the cool belt where there are four 
seasons—spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 





The great hot belt, where the vertical rays 
of the sun always fall, has a warm or hot 
season all the year, with plenty of rain. 





If we lived there, we could never skate nor 
slide down hill nor snow-ball. 





We could not make snow-forts nor snow- 
men. We could never wear mittens nor hoods 
nor furs. But what fun it would be, you say, 


to gather apples and strawberries every day in 
the year. 





No, in the hot belt there are no strawberries 
nor apples nor peaches nor pears. It is too 
warm for them to grow. All of these fruits 
live with us in the cool belt. 








Only plants which like the hottest air and 
the richest soil grow in the hot belt. 








These beautiful lands of the hot ‘belt ‘are 
called the tropics. 





Let us visit one of these far-off, sunny coun- 
tries. How big everything 1 is and how bright! 
And, oh, how hot it is! Hotter than “the 
hottest Fourth of July we have ever known. 





Do you see that great, green forest? It 
seems like one big thick tangle of shrubs and 
vines. If we could set. it down at home our 
biggest woods would look like little groves 
beside it. 





This is one of the great forests or jungles of 


India. 


Between the mountains and one of the great 
cities of India there is a railroad, which, a part 
of the way, goes through the jungles. 








Let us take a ride on the train through this 
great dark jungle. 


The trees and vines and creeping pk ints 
grow so close to the track that we can see only 
a little way into the woods. 








What are those beautiful trees with broad, 
feathery branches? Those are bamboo trees. 








Do you see that great tree which looks as if 
it had a dozen trunks? That is a banyan tree. 
Those great sprouts grow out of its branches 
and take root in the ground again. 





There are hundreds of bany an trees in these 
tropical forests. The great trunks grow close 
together. Tough vines and creeping plants 
twist and twine from one trunk to another so 
that men have to cut their way through with 
knives and axes. 





Listen! What is that deep 1 roar which we 
can hear above the noise of our train? That 
is the roar of a hungry lion, 
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NOTES. 


—The great fire at Bloomington, I1l,, which 
destroyed five blocks of buildings in the heart 
of the city, burned the records of the Public 
School Publishing Company. Subscribers, 
therefore, of School and Home Education are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to 
the office of the Company at once, as well as 
the time of expiration of their subscription, in 
order that they may receive the September 
, number of the paper. 


—Some of the more interesting changes 
made in the recent revision of the school laws 
of New Jersey are the following: The state 
superintendent may withhold money from 
teachers failing to comply with the law and 
muy suspend a member of the board of educa- 
tion. The title of school property is vested 
in the board of edu:ation instead of in the 
state. Kindergartens may be established at 
the public expense. A compulsory clause pro- 
vides that children between seven and twelve 
must attend school and their failure to do so 
makes their parents liable te a fine of twenty- 
five doliars or imprisonment for ninety days. 
Truant office s are provided. Teachers may be 
elected for any length of time the boards see 
fit. The teachers must hold pupils accountable 
for improper conduct on the way to and from 
school. Unvaccinated pupils may be ex- 
cluded. Pupils living at a distance may be 
transported at the expense of the board. All 
school buildings must be approved by the 
state architect and certain conditions as to 
lighting, ventilation, width of stairs, fire 
escapes, etc., complied with. 


—The Massachusetts legislature has caused 
an exhaustive inquiry to be made into the 
methods and results of the systematic teach- 
ing of temperance which has been going on 
for a decade or more through an elaborate 
series of formal text-books. The results show 
that, while the system has been carried out 
literally so as to present the evil effects of al- 
cohol and tobacco to all children attending 
public schools, there has been a certain life- 
lessness and formality in the method of in- 
struction. 


— At lisenberg, in the Hartz Mountains, in 
Germany, I investigated thoroughly Dr. Her- 
man Lietz’s school. It represents strongly the 
reac'ion against the machine methcd of con- 
trolling a public school system. Dr Leitz has 
fifiy-five pupils, representing nearly as many 
countries. The school is on a farm of eighty 
acres, containing orchard, garden, cereal 
fields and workshop. The principal building 
is an old powder mill. The work of convert- 
ing it into a school-house was done by the 
boys. The boys do the farm work and every- 
thing thatistobedone. Their studies begin 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and at the end 
of an hour they exercise. They return to 
books and after a period of study they have a 
luncheon. After another hour’s study they 
have more play. Dr. Lietz has something new 
for the boys eve’y hour, and the way they 
rushed at their work and their play was re- 
markable. The afternoon is spent in the 
workshop and out-of-doors. The result of the 
system is that the boys are not dull for a 
minute. Their minds or bodies are always at 
work.—Chicago Tribune. 


— The Chicago school trustees have endorsed 
a plan to begin the education of the blind chil- 
dren of Chicago, not in special “ blind insti- 
tutes,” but by the establishment of centers in 
the modern schools. Commenting on this 
notable departure the Chicago School Weekly 
says: 

“The day of institutional housing of chil. 
dren, or even adults, is nearly over. To take 
the blind children away from all associations 
of home will not conduce to either moral or 
spiritual welfare, if the experiences of those 
who have been engaged in the work of educa- 
ting the blind is to be valued. The mixing of 
the blind with the seeing means much for the 
former and will not take away anything from 
the latter.” 





% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfielida Street, 





Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


Boston, 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS AGENCY} 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, men and 
women. Immediate engagements. 





CAROLINA THEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established Reputation, Seventh Year, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, but uses 
every honorable means of aiding our members. Covers entire South. Does business the year round 


F.M. SHERIDAN, Manager, Greenwood, S.C. 


Tee TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 








SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT, & CO., PROPRIETORS 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
free, on application. 





Agency manual 
Offices : 2A Beacon Street Boston; University Bld., Los Angeles val ‘as 





THE FiskK TREACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 


AGENCIES. 

Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington. 
414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 

525 Stimson Bilk., Los Angeles. 


( Recommends Competent Teachers. 
R EXGHAN C J Formerly Home Teachers Agency. 
| #2 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS, 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in anotlfer locality ; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bareau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 20 years. Specialists, and those with good records 
almost inva'iably located. Send for information and enroll NOW. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY 


es 
Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, 
Governesses, Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial Teachers to Schools, 
Colleges, and Families throughout the South and Southwest. Prompt and 
Faithful. Write for circulars. , 











eet F 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager. 


Seven years experience. 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Rents and Sells School Property. 


COLO RS 25 Cents landscape, and flowers. I will 
send you a sample, size 6 x & for 


25 cents or a set of 5 for $1.00, size, 8 x 10, 50 cents, size, 10x 14, ®1.00, Remember 
these are not chromos, lithographs or colored prints of any kind, but original handworked sketches 
by a good water color artist. 

For a gift or a bright bit of color in the school room you can get nothing better for the money 
A sample will not disappoint you, 





These are original sketches 
done in an artistic manner, suit- 
able for framing or study use in 
art work, r 

The subjects are marines, 


ROBERT SMITH, 
58 Boylston Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


} 
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And what are those big, burning eyes, like 
halls of fire, peering out at us from that dark 
thicket? 

If they were not so big and so fierce they 
would look like pussy’s eyes when she waits 
to pounce upon a mouse. 





Those fierce, fiery eyes belong to a tiger. 
This great jungle is the home of “the lion ‘and 
the tiger and many other wild animals. Some 
of them we have seen in a menagerie, but we 
would not care to meet them out in the woods. 








As we leave this great tropical forest, we see 
giant trees twenty times as high as our school- 
room. Their trunks are coy ered with bright 
green or soft gray moss. From their br anches 
float beautiful ferns and bright-colored flowers 
ealled orchids. 








There is a tree-fern. See its round trunk 
twenty feet high, with the great fern-leaves 
spreading in a circle around the top. 


We pass large flocks of wild peacocks. They 
spread their great golden, green and blue tails 
and strut about proudly. 


Before we zo home, we must take a peep 
into another tropical forest far away from this 
one, in the great country of Brazil. 


There is a bial ¥ river flowing through thie 
forest so we will take a steamer through a 
part of it. 


We are glad to lie in our pretty hammocks 
on the deck of our steamer, for it is so hot that 
we feel almost too lazy to move. 

The trees rise like a great wall from the 
water. Some of them are a hundred feet high. 
From their branches float long vines as soft 
and silky as floss. 





uv: ny ‘vines anal creeping-plants wind and 
twist and twine themselves round and round 
the great tree-trunks and run across from one 
trunk to another and tie them all so closely 
together that we can scarcely peep through. 

Saok at t the trees carefully. Here and there 
we see one like those we have at home. Tall 
and dark among the lighter green ones, are the 
giant palm- -trees W aving their broad leaves to 
and fro in the hot air like fans. 











What are those grez at : golden flowers shining 
against the blue sky + ? They - are the blossoms 
of that tall tree. 





Oh, oh, see the other trees in . Westnet ' See 
the great branches of blue and white and red 
flowers high above our heads. 


There is a tree whose top makes a bouquet 
as big as a hay-stack. The blossoms are 
almost the color of our violets. 





1900 


There are thousands of moukeys in this 
forest. 


Funny little faces fur ry, 

Through the branches peeping, 
Brows a-wrinkle, eyes a-twinkle, 
Such a flurry, flurry, flurry, 

Such a hurry, hurry, hurry, 
Such a scurry, scurry, scurry, 
Jolly monkeys all! 








What a noise! What is the matter? 

Clinging, swinging, leaping, 

See them rollic, see them frolic, 

Hear their feet go patter, patter, 

Such a clatter, clatter, clatter, 

Such a chatter, chatter, chatter, 
Noisy monkeys all! 





Hush! See that pretty white deer half 
hidden by those bushes. How quickly he 
bounds away when he hears our boat coming! 


What are those bits of bright red and green 
and blue flashing up there in the branches? 


Those are some of the wonderful tropical 
birds. How big and bright they are! 


There is a native parrot. Pretty Poll, pretty 
Poll, can you talk? 





Poll looks very wise and blinks her big, black 
eyes. But she doesn’t answer. 





If we could visit other parts of the hot belt, 
we should see other wonderful tropical birds. 





There is one called the lyre-bird. This bird 
has a great, beautiful tail the shape of a lyre 
or harp. . 





There are » pheasants, too, with long tails. 
And there are birds of paradise with “yellow 
and green and black and brown plumage. 





Don’t you wish we had some of these tropical 
birds in our forests? But most of them do not 
sing a note. Would you want to give up our 
robins and thrushes and bluebirds for these big 
beauties who never sing? 


We would find many other trees, too, and 
we would be surprised to find how many things 
which we see and use every day come from the 
trees of the hot belt. 








Beside date-palms and cocoanut-palms, we 
should see India rubber trees and cork trees 
and camphor trees and cinnamon trees and 
clove trees. 








But we must not think that all this vast hot 
belt is covered with forests. 


No, indeed. There are big, busy cities and 
towns and little villages. 








There are heoad rich farms, called planta- 
tions, where coffee and bananas grow. 
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If we lived here what a feast 
of bananas and dates we would 
have. And when we were 
thirsty, we would drink the 
milk out of the big brown 
cocoanuts. 








We could not begin to eat 
all of the good.things ourselves. 
So, like the little boys and girls 
who live in the tropics, we 
would help to send some of the 
fruits and spices away to the 
children of the cool belts. 


‘Do little children live in 
these far-away countries of the 
hot belt? Indeed they do, and 
they really help to send us 

‘¢ Sugar and spice, 
And all that’s nice.” 





— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 








BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


I have examined a copy of the ‘‘ Good 
Time Primer,” and am very much pleased 
with the subject matter presented. 

Especially to be commended are: The 
short sentences, the lessons for silent read- 
ing, and the story-telling from questions 
lessons. 

The book has already been introduced 
into our school. 

F. A. JOHNSON, 
Principal, Laurel Ave. School. 





NOTES 


— State Superintendent Skinner of New York 
in his annual report deals with the tw» funda- 
mental views tuken of education; the one that 
it should be solely for practical utility, to qual 
ify the pupil for the business of life, the other 
that it should be disciplinary, aiming at mind 
improvement merely. Superintendent Skinner 
takes the utilitarian view that a state should 
encourage broader training on scientific and 
technical lines, adapted to practical affairs. 
He thinks the colleges and universities should 
establish commercial and technical courses. 

For sanitary reasons he thinks that the state 
should supply text-books free instead of loan- 
ing them to pupils and he advocates the re- 
quirement of educational qualifications for 
school directors. 





OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
” We received the Library yesterday and the 
children are delighted with the books. Seeing 
our Library, the other pupils in the building 
have become interested, and to-night one of 
the teachers came to me for particulars and 
your address, and will send at once for the 
Certificates. Lizzig W. THOMAS, 
April 12 1900. Gorham, N.H, 


I have pleasure in enclosing you draft for 
$5.36, the amount of your bill rendered. The 
books are eminently satisfactory and I shall 
be pleased to further the interests of your 
Company as much as possible. You have 
made it possible for everyone to have a 
library. I wish you success. 

WILLIAM W. YOUNGSON, Pastor, 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Vandergrift, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 

Dear Sirs : —Received the books and am very 
much pleased with them. The scholars are 
delighted with them, and prefer reading to a 
recess. Yours respectfully, 

J. F. FULLERTON. 





PICTURE WUMBER LIPS 


A device teaching the four fundamental rules of 
arithmetic by illustrated objects, consisting of strips of + 
card board, mounted on cloth, scored at regular inter- 
vals, thus forming separate squares Upon each square 
is lithographed an. object, such as Children, Birds, 
Flowers, Shells etc The folding of these slips can be 
varied so as to produce problems in Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Mutiplication, and Division. 

“* Pictures Number Slips ’’ are useful and interesting. 

3. F Durvron, Supt. of Brookline Schools. 


“ They are nozseless, dainty, and interesting to the 
children. Nothing so good has been placed upon the 
market.”— Mary E. Kincssury, Prin. Longwood 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

Series No 1. Apprrion and Suprraction—consists 
of eight slips, each of twenty squares. Price, 25 cts. 

Series No. 2.--Muttipiication and Division— 
second and third year work — price, 25 cents, sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price - consists of twelve 
slips, each of twelve squares, the illustrations on 
the squares varying from one to twelve, thus repre- 
senting the whole multiplication table 

Address all orders : 


Mra. MARY C, FLOOD. 
712 Commonwealth Ave., - ~- Boston, Mass. 


A First Year in Drawing 


By Henry T. Batey, 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 





The book takes up the subjects from the 
first form lessons through the fundamental 
geometric figures; Color, Form, Arrangement, 
Number, Language, and Nature Studies are 
skilfully correlated. 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


RDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 








The best newspaper for young people. 


Much used for supplementary reading. 


OUR TIMES 


A Semi-Monthly Current-Events Magazine. 
To aid the busy teacher to keep up with current history. 


Best for current-events exercises in school. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WILL INTEREST YOU IF YOU 


Are interested in the study of education; are desirous of profes- 
sional improvement and greater general culture; are aiming 
at greater success in your work. 


FOUNDATIONS 





Invaluable for history and geography classes. A MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 
Gives a clear, condensed account of leading events. ° 
The purpose of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is to furnish a 
systematic course in professional and general study for teachers 
and students of education. For 1900-1901 this course will cover 
the following: 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION — a study of five great teachers. 
THEORY OF TEACHING —a discussion of five important 
fundamental laws of teaching. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT — There will be discussed “Self 
Government of Pupils,” and “ Rewards and Punishments.” 
AMERICAN PROGRESS, 1800-1900 — This review of the 

history of the U. S. in the 19th century will be most interesting 
) and profitable. 
These claims of qualities which make Our Timks the ENGLISH LITERATURE — Studies of some of the greatest 
best paper of its kind for teachers in the world, are fully English authors of the past hundred years. 
and freely acknowledged by thousands of subscribers, who | TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION — We will pub- 
tell us they could not get along without it. lish as the December number and give to all subscribers this 
great book — 331 pages, regular price $1.50. Col. Parker 
says it helped him more than any educational book. 
THE NEW YORK UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS and an- 


swers will be printed in its pages as heretofore. 


For all this — nearly 1000 pages — the price is 
—— ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Tells of important inventions and discoveries. 
Gives the chief scientific news. 

Published twice a month — just often enough. 
New type — large and clear. 

Many illustrations. 

Magazine form with neat covers. 

And finally the price is low — only 


50 cents a Year; in Clubs, 40 cents. 





With one new subscription at 50 cts., or two at 4o cls. | 
each, we will send free one of our elegant large crayon por- | 
traits, 22x28 in.— price, 25 cts. Your choice of Washington, | 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holi.es, Hawthorne, 
Admiral Dewey, Kipling, Group of all the Presidents, if you 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


¥ =a eB 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 











Will you form a circle of four or more to study Foundatjons ? 
Write for terms for such a club, 
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EVERYBODY 


from a banker to boot-black uses a 
pencil at some time in the day. 
Whatever your line of work may be 
you will find that 


DIXON’S Gcnie, PENCILS 


will give better satisfaction in the long 
run than those of any other make. 


Send 16 cents in stamps for a sample package. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


The care and attention given 
to this department in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION has resulted in origi- 
nal, choice matter never attempted 
or reached by any other journal. 
The editor has emphatic opinions 
and the best of judgment as to 
what children should memorize, 
and nothing common, doubtful or 
cheap in quality ever appears in 
our entertainment pages. Such 
care and such results take time, 
effort and money, and none of 
these are spared to give the cream 
of the cream in this department. 
Renew you subscription now. 








THE STORY OF 


HIAWATHA 


Suitable for Youngest Readers 


Beautiful Colored Illustrations 
Boards, 30 cents 


The “ Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, 
and, with one of my teachers whom I consider 
an expert in this direction, the book was 
examined. We think the book a great suc- 
cess; that the whole story is given, is its first 
recommendation. The selections and brief 
connective sentences give a good whole. We 
realize that this is not a primer to teach words 
by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted 
to third, fourth and fifth grades, and a promis- 
ing introduction to the unabridged poem. 

F. M. BAcon, 
Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo, 





Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St , Boston 


New York San Francisco 


Chicago 





NOTES. 


— Rural education for the children in the ele- 
mentary schools of agricultural districts is 
recommended in a circular sent out by the 
English board of education. The idea is to 
give the children an intelligent knowledge of 
the common things that surround them in the 
country. Practical agriculture is not to be 
taught, but children should be trained to rec- 
ognize plants and insects useful or i- jurious 
to the farmer, and to handle the simpler tools 
used in garden and farm work in the cultiva- 
tion of a school garden. There should be 
given “lessons on the spot about animals in 
the fields and farm yards, about ploughing and 
sowing, about fruit trees and forest trees, about 
birds, insect, and flowers, and other objects of 
interest.” School excursions under the guid- 
ance of teachers to places in the neighborhood 
are recommended for the purpose cf awaken- 
ing and quickening the observing faculties. 
“* This sort of teaching will, itis hoped, directly 
tend to foster in the children a genuine love for 
the country and the country pursuits.” 





— No better-evidence of the rapid strides we 
are making in art matters has recently been 
adduced than the collection of paintings sent 
to the Paris Exposition. Carolus Duran, 
speaking of this collection, is quoted in Brush 
and Pencil as saying, “ It is a triumph of Ameri- 
canart. The character of the work shown is 
of the highest possible order, and the exhibit 
will result in America taking a very promi- 
nent place in the estimation of European 
artists." In the same connection, Bonnat also 
said, “It is a very fine collection—the finest, so 
far as I know, that America has ever shown in 
Europe.” 


—The plan of requiring teachers to secure 
information about the parents of pupils by 
questioning the latter has been in operation in 
the schools of Washington for some time. 
Recent sets of questions have been called to 
the attention of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict and the school authorities were ordered 
to discontinue the practice. The schedule in- 
cluded such questions as “‘ parents illiterate? ” 
“ father drunkard?” “ parents lazy?” “ attend 
parties or theaters? ” etc. 


— Our consul at Geneva, Switzerland, tells of 
a novel plan which might be feasible whereby 
music students and others can for a small sum 
have access to an extensive collection of 
music. In Geneva, the various music dealers, 
each of whom carries a large stock of music 
on hand, allow persons to select and take 
home with them as many as three pieces ata 
time for a fee of fifty cents a month or $2 40a 
year. Foralarger number of pieces the fees 
range up to $110 a month, or $5.0) a year, cov- 
ering tweive pieces. The pieces can be ex- 
changed as often as desired. They must be 
returned in good shape, subscribers being 
responsible for any damage done beyond 
ordinary wear. In this way musicians can 
have the use of music which would cost them 
if purchased many times the fees charged. 


THE STANDARD OF MERIT. 

Many medicines have been advertised, and 
have sold for a time, but when the test of trial 
came, in actual and varied experience, they 
have utterly failed, and soon they disappeared 
from the market. Hood’s Sarsaparilla never 
disappoints. Therefore it has won the peo- 
ple’s abiding confidence, and its sales have 
gone on increasing as its cures have multiplied 
in number. 

The standard medicine in the world to-day is 
Hood’s Sarsapurilla. Druggists realize that 
the beat recommendation any other prepara- 
tion could have would be that it is ‘as good as 
Hood’s.”’ 

If you are not teeling well, owing to bad 
blood, which causes rheumatism, catarrh, 
scrofula, salt rheum, dyspepsia, etc., or if you 
are tired, weak and nervous, you should take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and only Hood's, because 
you may be sure that this great medicine ~7ill 
do you good. 





Hood’s Pills 


Do not gripe nor irritate the alimer- 
tary canal. They act gently yr» 
promptly, cleanse effectually and 


Give Comfort 


Sold by ali druggists. 25 cents. 





LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLEMENTS. 

During this year an illustrated 
series will be given on foreign 
products with which the children 
are already familiar. Not only 
foreign fruits such as _ bananas, 
cocoanuts, dates, etc., and the 
various spices, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
etc., but the preparation of pepper, 
sugar, and the commonest things 
seen upon our table will be ex- 
plained in language suited to 
primary children. In connection 
with these facts will be pictured in 
words and by pencil the life of the 
tropical countries where these 
things grow, children will learn of 
the people, especially of the chil- 
dren, in these countries, which will 
not only create a desire to know 
more of the far-away hot belt, but 
of other lands beyond the sea. 
These illustrations will appear in 
the Supplementary picture sheet 
always sent out with PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 
scription now. 


AUGSBURG’S 
DRAWING COURSE, 


For Primary Grades—Text Book. 


Renew your sub- 





Elementary Drawing Simpli- 
fied. 


Complete. 500 Illus. Cloth. Price, 75 cts 


Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 


Set I. Round Forms. 

Set II. ‘Things Like a Box.” 
Set III. ‘Things Like a Oylinder.” 
Set IV. “Things Like a Prism.” 


Price, 30 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
60 Bromfield St., Boston. 
San FRANCISCO. 


New York. CuHICcAGo. 
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Brown’s 
Famous Pictures 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 
200 

ON LIFE OF CHRIST 

150 MADONNAS 

One cent each, 

120 for $1. 
Size 5 1-2 x 8, 1500 Subjects. 

Our pictures are very much 

superior to any others 

Comparison will prove this. 

Send 4c. in stamps for four 

a le pictures and 24-page 

ie, illustrated with 
thirty (30) pictures. 

G. P. BROWN & CO. Beverly, Mass. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


For all days and occasions that 
have come to be observed in our 
schools Will be given in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION this year. Renew 
your subscription now. 











Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
L ever. There is 
yMothing as good; 
m7, don’t believe the 
WY, svbstituter. 


MAJOR’S RUBBER "and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Two separate comenta—the best. ; peguempedemeame 
ESTABLISHED 1871 
15 an! 25 cents per bottle at tail druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


NATURE STUDY BY 
MONTHS. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION for Igo00— 
ot will contain a course in Nature 
Study by Months, by Mrs. Mary 
Rogers Miller, the University Ex- 
tension Lecturer at Institutes in 
the State of New York. Mrs. 
Miller is a graduate of Cornell 
University and in close touch with 
their popular Bureau of Nature 
Study. She is also a practical 
teacher and knows the needs and 
limited opportunities of teachers 
who are trying to teach Nature 
Study. But one great charm of 
this course will be its form of 
presentation of which in this issue 
will furnish an illustration. It is 
the teacher's own way, and will 
arouse fresh hopes and enlist the 
sympathies of everybody. Renew 
your subscription now. 














NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNGEST 


READERS. 


This book of the Nature Study Series is 
adapted for second year pupils. It gives 
the children much information about ani- 
mals, tame and wild, and at the same time 
leads them to observe for themselves those 
things they can learn without being told. 

The illustrations are remarkably fine, 
and help to make this book one of the most 
attractive of the whole series. Price, 
boards 30 cents; cloth 40 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Boston. 





NOTES. 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


— The Juvenile Court of Chicago, during its 
nine months of operation, has considered the 
cases of 1,235 delinquent children, 765 of whom 
have been paroled and placed in charge of 
probation officers. To give a boy another 
chance in his own home, to help him to begin 
a rormal boy’s life, is the work of a probation 
officer. To this end the officer seeks to estab- 
ish cordial relations with the parents of the 
paroled boy, to slip into the position of a 
family friend, to check the recurrence of law- 
lesness on tho part of the boy and as little 
exercise as possible of the authority which the 
court confers. 


— An interesting experiment is to be tried in 
France. In all the lycees, or higner public 
schools, girls at the age of fifteen are to begin 
a course of lessons on their moral duties in 
life, passing on to psychology as applied to 
the early education of little children. The 
syllabus and outline of the girls’ course, pre- 
pared forthe minister of education by Mme. 
Blanc-Bentzon, has been issued, and covers 
ground which is left untreated in education 
usually, but which it is surely most needful to 
cultivate. In a series of “talks” the attention 
of the children is to be directed formally to 
their duties, whether as individuals, as mem- 
bers of the family, as members of society, or 
as patriots and law-abiding and helpful citi- 
zens. Such subjects are ignored in the courses 
of nearly all nations’ schools. The teacher 
thinks it is the place of parents to give such 
guidance, while the parent touches on these 
matters indirectly,if at all,in actual words. 
Happily, in many families the unconscious 
teaching of example and daily conversation 
supplies the needful training and stimulus. 


—President O’Brien of the New York City 
Board of Education has boldly published the 
retorm standard toward which his administra- 
tion of the city school system will resolutely 
strive. It is interesting as a sample of what a 
practical business man regards as desirable. 
The O’ Brien platform as outlined, includes :— 

Manual Training,—This will be favored in 
every possible way. After the new commer- 
cial high school is established, the next step 
will be a manual training high school. 

Size of Classes.— The present overcrowding of 
the schools has made the classes unwieldy. 
Too many pupils are assigned to a teacher. 
This will be corrected as fast as possible. No 
teacher should have sixty or seventy children 
and be expected to achieve good results. 

Commercial High School.—This is Mr. O’ Brien’s 
special desire. He believes that this great 
city is bound to become the commercial mar- 
ket of the world. We are bound to become 
distributors to all nations. It is a prime 
necessity to prepare properly a class of young 
men whose interests and tastes lead them into 
commercial life. ‘They must get thorough in- 
struction in chemistry, banking and exchange, 
commercial laws, tariff, and modern lan- 


guages. 
STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas COUNTY. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F.J.CHENEY & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 

presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 1886. 


88. 


‘ A. W. GLEASON 
SEaL 'N ’ ” 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 


a@ Sold by Draggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


= ONES 


Or, 
CGF 


Wise Ink Users = 


‘sy will always buy 


: Carter’s Ink 


#” Send for “Inklings” and sam. 
ple tube of Carter’s Paste rrzg, 


The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston. 








EVER. YOUNG AND EVER FAIR. 
(From the Davvenport Democrat.) 


The preservation of female beauty ‘and its 
enchantments by the use of harmless cos- 
metics, are duties the ladies owe to them- 
selves, and to those who value their personal 
charms as they appreciate their moral quali- 
ties. Unfortunately unprincipled parties too 
frequently take advantage of the natural desire 
to be ever young and ever fair, and palm upon 
the market deleterious acid and mineral 
poisons which give a momentary lustre at the 
risk of future sallowness and ruined health. 
In the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud, of New York City, the ladies have a 
harmless preparation for preserving the dell- 
cacy of the complexion, and obliterating 
blemishes, which has become the favorite 
toilet article of the leading professional artists 
who owe 80 much of their popularity to their 
personal charms. Scarcely a star dressing- 
room in opera or theatre throughout our land 
is without the Oriental Cream. It stands to- 
day the most harmless and perfect beautifier 
known. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


To women. This is a new proposition. Send 

for catalogue “ S,.” 

Northwestern University Woman’s 
lledical School, 

333-339 South Lincoln Street. 





Chicago. 


Practical Arithmetic 


No. 1. For Primary Grades 
By ANNA J. McGRATH 





This is a book long desired by intelligent 
educators. The guthor of it, a teacher of 
many years’ experience, has endeavored to 
make the study of arithmetic pleasant to the 
youngest pupils, and has sought to make the 
child understand the connection between arith- 
metical facts and everyday life. 

In PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC there is a com- 
bination of useful information, geographical 
and historical facts, intelligent business trans- 
actions that makes it a book of the age; a 
book that teachers will heartily welcome, 
supplying as it does a long felt want. 


Price, 30 cents, postpaid 





Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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New Trains 


To accommodate its constantly in- 
= mg | patronage, two new fast 
trains have been placed in service 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry., in connection with the 
New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, running 
through daily between Chicago, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston. 

No. 16 leaves Chicago 2.00 p. m., 
arrives Boston 5.00 next afternoon. 

No. 21 leaves New York 2.00 p. m., 
arrives Chicago 4.00 p.m. next day. 

Study the figures a minute. These 
trains are fast. 

Every modern convenience fur- 
nished, sleeping cars, buffet, library 
and smoking car, dining and day cars. 

Special Summer Edition ‘‘ Book of 
Trains” tells fully about these and 
other famous Lake Shore Trains; con- 
tains also a select list of Summer Tours 
to the east, sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 








— Extra copics of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 





“Boston by Sea”’ 


QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS. 
Restful and Beneficial. 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Boston and Providence. 
Tickets include meals and state-room accom- 


modations. Send for Tour-book 
and particulars. 


J.C. WHITNEY,T.1. W.P.TURNER,G.P.A. 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 





NOTES ON TRAVEL. 


AN ALL-YEAR RESORT. 

The Crescent Hotel, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
opened March 1, 1900. A most desirable, at- 
tractive and convenient resort for health and 
pleasure seekers. Ideal climate, pure, spark- 
ling water, best accommodations. Through 
Sleepers via Frisco Line. Write for particu- 
lars to Manager Hotel or to any representative 
of Frisco Line. 


COLORADO vs. SWITZERLAND. 
A Comparison. 

Switzerland, “The playg:ound of Europe,” 
is visited annually by over 15,000 American 
tourists and invalids. Why? 

While the Alps have isolated peaks such as 
Mont Blanc (15,781 feet), and the Matterhorn 
(14,836 feet), the mean elevation of the highest 
Alpine chain is from only 8,000 to 9,000 feet. 
Colorado possesses more than 120 peaks over 
13,500 feet in altitude, of which no fewer than 
thirty-five peaks range f-om 14,000 feet upward. 
In the whole of Europe, there are not over 
twelve mountain peaks of note. 

The highest village in Europe is Avers Platz 
in Switzerland (7,500 feet); the highest inhab- 
ited point in Europe is the Hospice of St. Ber- 
nard in Switzerland (8,200 feet). In Colorado 
the mining town of Leadville, with 15,000 in- 
habitants, is 10,200 feet above sea level; other 
mining camps are still higher, and some gold 
and silver mines are worked at an altitude of 
over 12,000 feet. 

The highest wagon road in Europe is said to 
be the Stelvio Road in Switzerland (9,170 feet). 
In Colorado the railroads cross the crest of the 
continent at. Fremont Pass (11,328 feet), Mar- 
shall Pass (10,852 feet) and Tennessee Pas3 
(10,483). Swi'zerland does not possess, even in 
the famous St. Gothard line, any railroad er - 
gineering surpassing, if equaling, these, 
There are wagon roads over numerous passes 
in Colorado ranging from 12,000 feet upwards, 
the highest being Mosquito Pass (13,700 feet). 

In Switzerland the cog-railroad from Vitznau 
to the summit of the Rigi Kulm (5,900 feet) has 
a length of four and a half miles, in which the 
ascent is 4,072 feet. In Colorado the cog-rail- 
road from Manitou to the summit of Pike’s 
Peak (14,147 feet) has a length of eight and 
three-quarter miles, in which the ascent is 
8,100 feet, or an average of 846 feet per mile, the 
maximum grade being 1,320 feet. 

One class of Switzerland’s finest scenery is 
along the Via Mala, the Schyn Pass and Urner- 
loch. In Colorado, the Canon of the Arkansas 
with the Royal Gorge, the Black Canon of the 
Gunnison, the Canon of the Rio de las Animas, 
the Canon of the Grand River, and others, are 
all much longer, quite as grand as and more 
varied in character than the best passes in 
Switzerland. The walls of the Canons of the 
Grand River, the Gunnison and the Arkansas 
rise to a sheer height of more than 2,000 feet. 

As Colorado can be reached by at least one 
railroad —the Burlington —in one night from 
either Chicago or St. Louis, it is hard to under- 
stand why more Americans do not travel West 
instead of East in search of health and 
pleasure. 


INDIAN CROWS RAILROADING. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
is building a line in Montana down into the 
Big Horn Basin toward Yellowstone Park, and 
as the Crow Indian Reservation is near at 
hand, a contract has been made with the Red 
men tor grading a section of roadbed. The 
managers of competitive lines threaten to en 
ter a complaint to the Western Passenger 
Association, making the charge that the Bur- 
lington has made a deal with the ‘‘ Scalpers.”’ 


WONDERLAND 1900, 

The annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific Railway for 1900, should be in the 
hands of every school teacher and everyone 
interested in his country’s history. It con- 
tains a large amount of historic information 
about the Northwest, brought down to the 
present and easily understood. 

The principal chapter relates to the Louisi- 





ana Purchase in 1803 and its partial explora. 
tion in 1804.6 by Lewis and Clark. This was 
the greatest exploration ever attempted by 
the United States, and the stories of the expe. 
dition’s adventures on rivers, among Indians, 
ard in the mountains outfictions fiction. 

The “Story of a Railway” is a recital of the 
difficulties attending the building of the 
Northern Pacific across mountains and plains 
and its ultimate success, and is in ‘tself an 
epitomized history of the Northwest. 

The Geyscrs of Yellowstone Park are not, as 
some think, losing their power. In 1899 the 
greatest geyser, with one exception, ever 
known in the park, burst forth, and one of its 
eruptions is described in this book. 

The antics and habits of the Park bears, so 
interesting to tourists, are also detailed. 

Another chapter describes two delightful 
mountain resorts in Montana and Northern 
California. 

The value of this publication as a supple. 
mentary text-book will be seen at a glance by 
any teacher or parent. 

The book is for popular and general use and 
will be sent to anyone sending six cents, by 
Chas. S. Fee, St. Panl, Minn. 


BEAUTY, COMFORT, SAFETY, 


Not only dves the Lackawanna Railroad 
offer one of the mo -t beautiful journeys in the 
United States, but it gives it with a greater 
degree of comfort than may be found on any 
other railroad. Its locomotives are all fitted 
with appliances for burning anthracite coal, 
and from journey’s beginning to journey’s end 
neither smoke nor cinders molest the traveler. 
Built as it is among the mountains it is bal- 
lasted with stone from which there is no dust. 
Railroad experts who have traversed it con 
cede its road-bed to be second to none in the 
world, and however long the journey, thetrav- 
eler will feel neither jar nor jolt. Its ordinary 
coaches are built by the company, and they 
are noted for their comfort and for their con- 
veniences. The best equipment of the great 
sleeping car companies may be found upon all 
through trains. The dining car service is up to 
the standard maintained on the best American 
railroads. Being double-tracked for its entire 
length the danger of ordinary accidents is en- 
tirely eliminated, and thecareful watchfulness 
constantly exercised by hundreds of em- 
ployees make even an extraordinary accident 
almost an impossibility. 


—I have received and am most delighted 
with the ‘‘ Artist Series.” They-are equally 
good for children and teachers and I consider 
them the most helpful books on the artists and 
their pictures I have seen. The story is pleas- 
ingly told and the illustrations well chosen and 
numerous. I have instructed our dealer to 
order them so that they may be used as texts 
in both public and normal schools. 

Lipa B, McKay, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 





Express 
Trains. 


The service of fast express trains af- 
forded by the Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern Ry. between the cities of Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, operated in connection 
with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, is not 
equalled on the American continent either 
in frequency, speed, punctuality or equip- 
ment. 
Send for ‘‘ Book of Trains" to 


A. J. SMITH, G, P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NOTES. 


—The S8t. Louis board of education has 
completed a set of regulations governing pic- 
nics given by public schools of that city. 
Among them are the following: 

The superintendent of instruction may, 
every year, grant a holiday for a school picnic, 
upon the written application of the principal 
in each case, stating the time and place which 
have been chosen, with his approval, for the 
holding of such a picnic. If feasible, the 
committee of citizens, in conjunction with 
the principal, shall select a public park, so the 
children may have ample room for play and 
exercise. 

Principals shall see that contributions cx- 
pected from the children for car fare or other 
expenses, are kept as low as possible, so as to 
enable-the poorest children to take part. 
There shall be no costuming of children nor 
any other preparations that requiry unneces- 
sary expense on part of the children. 

The principal’s application for a picnic shall 
be accompanied by the written request of a 
number of citizens having children attending 
the school. 

Such request shall contain the promise on 
behalf ot these citizens that they will attend 
and co-operate with the principal and teachers 
in the preparations for the picnic and in the 
care for and protection of children throughout 
the day. There shall be at least twenty signa- 
tures to such petition. 

A picnic day shall be regarded as a school 
day in making out the teachers’ pay roll. 
Teachers are expected to go and return with 
their pupils. 

Should there be any surplus after the ex- 
penses of the picnic have been paid, this 
money shall belong to the school and shall be 
spent for the benefit of the same by the 
purchase of books, works of art, and appara- 
tus,and for no other purpose whatever, and 
such purchases shall*be made by the commit- 
tee of citizens or their officers upon the 
recommendation of the principal, who shall 
keep an account of all disbursements made on 
his recommendation. 

For the information of the superintendent 
and members of the board, the principal shall 
submit a full written report of the picnic 
operations, including an account of receipts 
and expenditures, as soon as possible after the 
picnic is held, with such suggestions as to the 
management of future picnics, as the day’s 
experienve may justify. 





— Municipal government will be taught in 
the puplic schools of San Francisco, Cal. A 
miniature city government will be run in all 
its departments. 





Choice of Many Routes 


FROM CHICACO 
—— 


CHARLESTON [He 


VIA THE POPULAR 


IIONON ROUTE 


and C. H. & D. R’y. 








Including the Keautiful 


SCUTHERN ALPINE REGION 


And returning via 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


Parlor and Dining Cars on Day Trains 
Palace Sleeping Cars on Night Trains 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street, CHICAGO 





Read to Your Little Ones 


THE CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


By FREDERICK SCHWATKA 








HE fascination of Esquimau life for the.children is not easily understood. But 

teachers everywhere will-bear testimony that the new class that comes to them 

is just as eager to learn of these picturesque people as were the classes that 
preceded them. ‘This story of THe CHILDREN or THE CoLp has been deservedly 
popular from its first appearance. 

The author pictures the everyday life of these Arctic people so vividly that it is 
hard to believe they are not near neighbors. There is the flavor of personal 
experience on every page, as the writer lives the life over again instead of giving dry 
descriptions. 

The customs, games, and sports of the fur-clad Esquimau children make up a 
large part of the book and give a more complete knowledge of them than can be 
found in any or all other Esquimau books put together. 

The illustrations are abundant, interesting and tell a story without words. 

The teacher who has this book to fall back upon when she takes up this subject 
will be rich in resource, and the children who are fortunate enough to get it for a 
supplementary reader will devour it like “ Arabian Nights.” 


New Edition. Price, $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


63 Fifth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 809 Market Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER, AND COLOR WORK. 





By Carouine F. Curcer, Special Instructor in Manual Training to the Primary 
Teachers of Boston. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 3 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little People and Teachers, 

New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 

A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
price of the book.” . 

Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 50 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON,: 
Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


CAN ANY MORE BE DONE IN YOUR DISTRICT TO ENCOURAGE AND 
MAINTAIN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY ? 


Have you taken care that the books in the library are within the comprehension of the 
pupils? Do they interest and instruct along proper educational lines? Do they 
supplement the regular school work? In other words, is the library a practical, 
helpful part of the equipment of your school? In many States laws have been en- 
acted providing for an annual appropriation of from $5 to $20 to be given to each 
district, toward establishing or increasing the school library. Is your state among 
the number? Have you taken steps to secure your share of this money for your 
school ? 

Our Special $10 
40 Volume Library for Little Ones. 


We have had many inquiries for books especially adapted to 
primary pupils. We take pleasure in submitting the following 
list which has been carefully arranged in accordance with 
modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of 
literature for children. All are printed on beautiful paper, large 
type and beautifully illustrated. 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. $ .30 Plant Babies ° e - $.30 
Adventures of a Brownie 30 Buds, Stems and Roots . .30 
Through the Looking- Ethics, or Stories for 
Glass i ° . .30 Home and School . 40 
'Alicein Wonderland . 40 MHealthChats With Young 
Robinson Crusoe for Readers ; ‘ 40 
Youngest Readers -30 Stories of the _ Bible. 
Robinson Crusoe _ for Vol. I. ‘ pe ( 40 
Young Folks 40 Stories of the Bible. 
Story of Ulysses . .30 Vol. Il. ‘ 40 
Water Babies for Young- Colonia Children 40 
est Readers . .30 Stories of the U.S. 40 
In Mythland ° ° , 30 Stories of Great Men. .30 
£sop’s Fables. Vol. I.. 80 Stories of Great Invent- 
Esop’s Fables. Vol. Il.. 30 ors . ° R .30 
Some of Our Friends. 30 Storiesof Pioneers . 30 
Nature Stories for Young- Some of Our Authors. .30 
est Readers . ° 30 Paul Dombey 40 
Friends of the Field . 30 = Little Nell 40 
Intro. Leaves from Na- Gulliver’s Travels .30 
ture’s Story-Book 30 Dog of Flanders - 
In Birdland. Vol. I. 30 Swiss Family Robinson . 40 
In Birdland. Vol. II. 30 Our Flower Friends 30 
Leaves from Nature’s . Black Beauty ... - 30 
' Story-Book . ° ‘ 40 Story of Hiawatha . ° 80 
Legends of the Spring Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Time ‘ ° e . .30 Cupboard ‘ ‘ : 30 


SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO RAISE MONEY FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Our Certificate Method. 


The ** HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES ” which we send you (rer) can be placed in 
the hands of your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining substriptions for his school library. Some pupils 
will dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that the 
entire amouut, $5.00 or $10.00, was raised in two hours by this method, — but everyone, of course, cannot expect 
excellent results as this; the average time being from four to ten days. 
__ The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription and his name is written in the blank space left for that purpose 
on the certificate and signed by the pupil. 

This also will have a good effect upon the pupil, making him feel that he is an important factor in securing a library 
for his school, and thereby stimulating his interest in the matter. 


as 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 8 Wabash A 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. *” CHICAGO.” 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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BLACKBOARD STENCIL 


THE FOLLOWING 


DESIGNS ARE ON 


PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x36 INCHES, 





Price only 5 cents each 


25 for one dollar. 





In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply 
#riting the number found opposite each. 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


Cat 
Dog 
Mouse 


at 
. Greyhound 


a 
Doe and Fawn 
. Horse 
. Trotting Horse 
. Running Horse 
Sheep 
. Cow 
. Cow and Calf 
Pig 


— 
SeOrsreow- 


— 
— 
. 


Goat 
Rooster 

Hen and Chicks 
Chicks, large 
Goose 

Duck 

Swan 
Turkey 
Stork 

Eagle 

Hawk 

Owl 
—— 


Wol f 
Lion 
Tiger 
Elephant 
Camel 
Bear 
Rabbit 

. Squirrel 


- 


Bee 

. Grasshopper 

le pe oil 
ider and Web 
onkey 

Lobster 

. Fish, Trout 

. Starfish 

. Horse’s head 


Peas SLMAAAA HAAR 


101. Giraffe 

102. Kangaroo 

108. Crocodile 

104. Dog, St. Bernard 

. Dog, Newfoundland 
. Three Little Kittens 
Lamb 

Donkey 

Opossum and Young 
Buffalo 

. Polar Bear 

. Hippopotamus 

. Ostric 

. Snow Bird 

. Blue Heron 

. Cuckoo 

\e ——~ ae Mother and 


ood 

° Night Hawk 
. Blue Jay 
. Robin 

Plover 

hale 

. Seal 
. Rhinoceros 

Dog’s Head 
. Reindeer 
. Parrot 
- Humming Bird 
. Baltimore Oriole 
. Pigs 
. Cat and Do; 
. Long-Eared Bat 
Beaver 
. Frog 
. Dragon Fly 
. Was 


. route Fly 

. Beetle 

. Large Spider 
Crab 


. Turtle 

B, Sea Anemones 

C. Flock of Birds 

J. Ourang-Outang 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Tulips 

Wild Rose 

Pansies 

Fuschia 

Pond Lilies 

Pinks 

Calla-Lily 

Sunflower 

Daisies 

Tomatoes 

Green Corn 
Blackberries 

118. Poppies 

121. Japan Lilies 

22. - — of Maple Leaves 
135. F 
136 


SPERLSSSSEs 


117. 


— 


Cotton Plant 
. Nasturtiums 
. Cherrfes 
Trumpet Creeper 
Common Flax. 
Acorns 
Clematis 
Narcissus 
Sumach 
Wild Geraniums 
Sweet Pea 
Geradia 
Swamp Azalea 
Columbine 
Evening Primrose 
Pitcher Plant 
May Flower 
Salvia 
St. John’swort 
Spiderwort 
. Chiccory 
262. Bluets 
963. Lady’s Slipper 


Anas Ae ge 


~ 


264. Camelia 
137, Sugar Cane 
138. Tea Plant 

139. Coffee Plant 
155. Rice Plant and Birds 
156. Tobacco Plant 
_ Mor rags ple 
1 ornin ory 
224. Gold Iden Rod 
225. Mayflower 

A. Easter Lilies. 
D. Hollyhocks 

E. Cat-tails 

F. Apple. Blossoms 
> F ne Cones 

Iris 
, Thistle 
Forget-me-not 
244. Dwarf Cornel 
ay  meenetvery 
246. Trumpet Honeysuckle 

247. Pimpernel 
248. Nightshade 
249. - See Head 


251. Harebell 

252. Meadow Lily 

258. Dutchman’s Pipe 
. Spiced Wintergreen 
Painted Trillium 
Button Wood 
Butternut 
Jessamine 
Passion Flower 
Wood Sorrel 
Sweet Fern 
Four-o’clock 
Phiox 

Sassafras 


243. 





RES 


257. 





SBRAEEE 


TREES. 
37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elin 
65. Oranges 276. M lia 
66. Pears 277. te Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68. Grapes 279. White h 
69. Apples 280. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves}/281. Aspen 
169. Palm . ple 
170, Banana Tree 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Chart A. Kinde 4 Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
an uberou 

Chart B. Classification of Plants as sheer and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Shapes and margins of leaves 

The parts of a Dissected Flower 

. Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 

- Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

ive kinds of grasses. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each. 


ified. 


CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Chart A. howe the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, 

and Insects. 

Chart B. showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals 

to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Chart C, Showing the Bills, Feet and Legs of Birds, 
indicating their habits, and the means by 
which they are classified. 

Dissected Insect, showing all the different 


rts. 
Shows the mnstamneepinate of the Butterfly 
Larva, Pupa and Im 
Shows Twelve Different ‘inds of Shell-fish, all 
Univalves. 
Skeleton ond ‘Outline of the Frog. 
Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 
Price, 10 cents each. 


Chart D. 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 


Chart G. 
Chart H. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 
U. 8S. Flag, 5 cents. —~ + >? eae with National 


Emblems, very handsome, 20 cents. Liberty 

Bell, 5 cents, 175. Washington on Horseback. 5 cents. 
Extra Large Portraits of Wash mn, Lincoln, Grant 

Longfellow and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each, 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 





BORDEBS. ROLLS OF HONOR. 

1. Holly Leaves and Berries/1. U. 8. Coat of Arms 

2. Ivy f Pattern 2. Stocks with Scroll and 
3. Oak Leaves and Acorns Flowers 

4. Dogwood Leaves and . Laurel Wreath Pattern 

| lossoms 4. Scroll and Birds with 
'5. Anthemion Pattern Gothic Letters 

6. Blackberry Pattern 5. Word * Meritorious” 

7. Grapevine Pattern with scroll 
8. Olive Branch Pattern 





HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms 60 arran, as to be suitable for the 
| head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper, 18x24 
inches. Price, 10 cents. 

The word “Welcome” in a wreath of Flowers, very 
handsome, 10 cents. Large “‘ Welcome,” 25 cents. 

U.S. Flag, 5 cents. 

Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very 
handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
pattern. Price, 20 cents. 

For CHRISTMAS. Large design of Santa Claus, 94x36 
inches, 15 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 

Hapry New YEAR TO YOu ALL, in fancy letters, 

10 cents. 








FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 


Read Them to 
Your Little Ones 


STORIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS 


“The style is simple and charming 
and the aim has been to arouse in 
the child an enthusiasm for art and 
beauty.” 





The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Durer 

The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyck 
11 The Story of Angelo 

12 The Story of Correggio 
13 The Story of Titian 

14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of 

_ Fra Angelico 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Io 


—_—_—- 


Price, Only 10 Cents Each 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
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809 Market Street, 
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A New Series of Language Books 
THE MOTHER TONGUE 


By GEORGE LyMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of English in Harvard University and 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston 


Book I. Lessons in Speaking. Reading, and Writing English 


Cloth, 320 pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, 45 cents 


Book II. An Elementary English Grammar 


Cloth, 33! pages. For Introduction, 60 cents 





These books are unique in treatment and plan. They are based on the children’s interests. They emphasize thought as well as form. 
They are cumu/ative in plan. They are authoritative and practical. May we send you further information ? 


Books to Know [lore About 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 
(Elements and Complete) 


The only school books ever issued in American, English, Canadian, and 
Spanish editions. They are the geographical standard for the English Speaking 


World. 
CYR’S READERS, I. TO V. 


A series of readers that commands the enthusiasm of all who use it. The 
books are based on the lives and writings of the greatest men of English and 
American literature. 








MONTGOLFIERY’S HISTORIES 


The most extensively used series of Histories in this country. ‘lhe present 
editions include a full account of our recent war with Spain. 


WENTWORTH’S NEW ARITHEMTICS 


New books by a famous author. There are American and Spanish editions 


THE FINCH READERS SPEER’S ARITHIIETICS 


Primer and First Reader Primary, Elementary, and Advanced 


A nature Primer adapted to the youngest readers, and a First Reader in Books that have done more than any others to put thought into number 
which the varied interests of child-life are pictured. work. They begin a new ep ch in number teaching. 


GINN & COTPIPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 














. . « JUST FROM THE PRESS . 


: ITS RELATION TO NUMBER, 
Construction W ork: LITERATURE, HISTORY AND 
By EDWARD F. WORST. 


NATURE WORK. 5-4 ¥ 3 





The science of number in the primary grades until somewhat recently, has been much less useful as an 
educational agency than it should have been. 

Consisting mainly of formal combinations of numbers, without apparent reasons for presenting them to 
the children, it has failed to give that high degree of mental discipline which, when properly presented, it is 
so well calculated to afford. 

A new era has dawned upon the science of number in the primary grades; a stepping-stone to formal 
work has been discovered, so carefully graded that the child can follow it with interest and pleasure. 

Constructive number work, when properly taught, affords the finest mental discipline of any study in 
the primary grades. It gives quickness of perception, the power of concentration, and an intellectual grasp 
that can be acquired in no other branch of study. The author has made this work not only simple, pro- 
gressive and practical, but has adapted it to the needs of those who believe that constructive number should 
be taught in connection with the other branches of work. Great care has been taken to make all dictations 
so simple that the youngest child can follow them. The gradation of the work will be found one of the 
most distinctive and valuable features. 

Pupils upon entering school are given only formal foldings. Gradually the work with the ruler is intro- 
duced, using inches at first and working into halves, quarters and eighths. A variety of dictations is given. 
In this manner tiresome monotony is avoided and the work is rendered interesting and attractive. Teachers 
will find many combinations of numbers in every dictation. ‘The questions given in the first dictations are 
only suggestive of what may be brought out by the teacher. The cbject of the work is to teach the child to 
think as well as make ; to develop mind as well as ability to construct. 


One Hundred and Nineteen [lodels Miwonier poping 


x &* & Cloth, 60 cents. 








<:sstets FREDERICK A. WATT, Publisher, #* "*snreziss™™*" 

















